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Rubber Technology Conference 


By Dr. Royce J. Noble” 


He first International Rubber Technology Con 

ference, held in London on May 23 to 25, under 

the auspices of the Institution of the Rubber 
Industry, was a highly successful effort to bring to 
gether the rubber technologists of the world for dis 
cussion of their mutual problems. Approximately 500 
delegates from 18 countries were in attendance. The 
success of the undertaking was due in large part to 
the complete cooperation of leading technical organi 
zations throughout the world, including the American 
Chemical Society, the Rubber Division of which was 
officially represented by its Chairman, A. R. Kemp 
of the Bell Telephone |_aboratories. 

Special recognition is due to the efforts of a, R. 
Scott, T. R. Dawson and [3. D. Porritt, of the Research 
\ssociation of British Rubber Manufacturers, whose 
able assistance to W. F. V. Cox, secretary of the |. R. 
I., made possible the arrangement of an unusually 
large number of papers—105 in all—into a program 
of outstanding merit and interest. Of the American 
technologists contributing papers, 12 attended the 
Conterence and participated in the discussions. 

The Conference was officially opened at 10:30 A.M.. 


(*) Dr. Noble, who presented a paper at the Rubber Technology Con 
terence, also acted as special representative of THe Ruspeer Ace. While 
attending the Conference, he was made a Fellow of the Institution of 


the Rubber Industry. 


Monday, May 23, in the Edward VII Rooms of the 
Hotel Victoria, when S. T. Rowe, president of the I. R 
l., introduced Sir William Bragg, president of the 
Royal Society, who acted as Honorary President of the 
Conference. 

After acknowledging the introduction and thanking 
the sponsors of the Conference for bestowing the privi 
lege of acting as Honorary President upon him, Sir 
William launched into a serious discussion of the tech 
nological problems of the rubber industry. He referred 
to the fact that all scientists interested in materials in 
which molecules played a part had a common basis for 
cooperation. Describing the rubber molecule as being 
particularly “difficult,” he said that it was yielding, 
partly because we were able to apply the information 
gained from the study of molecules in other fields. 

Sir William also decried the layman’s attitude to 
science and research. He stated that it was absolutely 
necessary in these days that the gradual growth of 
knowledge and its application should be more generally 
understood. Conferences, such as the present one, 
were important in his estimation because they helped 
advance the knowledge of an industry and indirectly 
pooled such knowledge with the rest of the world. 
He also made the emphatic statement that any country 
which did not participate in research work must drop 
behind the other nations of the world. 
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\ short session devoted to the applications of rubber, 


at which eight papers were presented for discussion, 
was held on Monday morning. Each session was ably 
handled in this mannet \ pre-selected Chairman in 
troduced a pre selected General Reporter. The Re 
porter then presented a brief review of the more im 
portant topics in the papers slated for discussion. In 


this way, he directed the discussion. As each paper 
was discussed the author (or authors) were introduced 
by the Chairman, who also mntroduced those entering 
into the discussion. The papers were not actually read 
as all delegates were provided with pre-prints of the 
Conference papers upon registration. Records were 
made of all contributions to the discussions and will 


be made part ol the printed Proceedings 


500 Delegates Attend Luncheon 


\pproxim itely 500 delegates and guests attended a 
luncheon on Monday given by the Research Association 
of British Rubber Manufacturers and the British Rub 
ber Producers’ Research Association at the Hotel Vic 
toria. So large was the gathering, that a second lunch 
eon had to be served in the Hotel Grosvenor for some 
of the guests 

At the luncheon, toasts to the King and the Con 
ference were proposed by H. Eric Miller, chairman 
of Harrisons & Crosfield, Ltd., who presided. In reply) 
to the latter toast, Sir William Bragg referred to the 
development of the rubber industry in the past 25 years, 
both in volume and diversity, and to the importance of 
further technical knowledge concerning this basic ma 
terial. A toast was also proposed by R. W. Lunn, 
chairman of the R. A. B. R. M., to the luncheon guests, 
to which replies were made by F. D. Ascoli and W. J. 
de Jonge, noted British and Dutch technologists, re 
spectively 

In his reply, Mr, Ascol 


lk-xecutive Committee of the Conference, said that the 


who was chairman of the 


Conference represented the largest and most distin 
guished body of rubber technologists that had eve1 
come together and predicted that when the discussions 
were published they would represent a source of knowl 
cdge and a fund of wisdom for both research associa 
tions acting as hosts at the luncheon and thus con 
tribute to further research. Mr. de Jonge confined his 
talk to general subjects, including production and con 
sumption of crude rubber, and also discussed the 
danger to the plantation industry created by the rapid 
development of the synthetic rubbers 

The afternoon session on Monday was devoted to 
the subject of the durability of rubber, and eight papers 
on this most important topic were presented. Discus 
sion was active, and terminated only with the closing 
of the session late in the day. 

(On Monday evening the delegates to the Conference 
were presented to the Rt. Hon. Viscount Hailsham, 
Lord President of the Council and Patron of the Con 
ference, and Lady Hailsham, at a reception by His 
Britannic Majesty’s Government at Lancaster House. 
\pproximately 200 attended. 

Because of the large number of papers presented 
to the Conference Committee it was necessary to con 
duct two sessions simultaneously during Tuesday and 
Wednesday, one session being held in the Hotel Vic 
toria, the other in the Royal Empire Society Building, 
situated opposite the Victoria. Each session was limited 
to 1% hours and confined to papers dealing with one 
phase of rubber technology. Durability, compounding 
materials, physics, latex, chemistry, synthetic rubber, 
and plantation subjects were among the topics of the 
respective sessions. About one hour was allowed for 
general discussion. Opportunity was provided, how 
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Sir William Bragg, Honorary President of the Conference read- 
ing his address of welcome. Also seen are F. D. Ascoli (left 
and S. T. Rowe (right). Mr. Rowe is president of the |. R. | 


ever, for the presentation of additional comments in 
writing, so that they, too, could be made part of the 
Proceedings. 

\ll delegates attended the closing general meeting 
of the Conference held late in the afternoon on Wed 
nesday at the Hotel Victoria. Mr. Rowe thanked all 
of the delegates for their cooperation, expressed special 
thanks to those whose active work had made the Con 
ference the success he believed it to be, and then called 
upon various official delegates. 

The first of these was Dr. A. R. Kemp who thanked 
the I. R. |. and affliated organizations for their kind 
hospitality, expressed gratitude for the opportunity of 
being present, and stressed the great value of the tech 
nical papers presented. Then, on behalf of the Rubber 
Division, A. C. S., Dr. Kemp invited those present to 
attend the Goodyear Centennial Meeting to be held in 
Boston in the Fall of 1939. Among other official dele 
gates taking the floor was Dr. Konrad, of Germany, 
who invited the attending technologists to attend a 
similar rubber conference planned in Cologne in 1940 


Official Banquet by Invitation 


On Wednesday night, an official banquet was held 
in the Edward VII Rooms of the Hotel Victoria, at 
tended by approximately 300. Viscount Hailsham pre 
sided, and after the toast to the King a toast to the 
Institution of the Rubber Industry was proposed to 
which a reply was made by Mr. Rowe. A toast to 
the overseas delegates, made by Sir George Beharrel, 
was replied to by Professor G. Bruni, of the Pirelli 
Company, Milan, Italy. In a witty vein, Eric Mac 
fayden, director of several plantation companies, then 
proposed a toast to the assembled guests, to which a 
reply was made in similar vein by R. P. Dinsmore, 
assistant factory manager, Goodyear Tire and Rubber 
Company, \kron, Ohio. 

\ series of visits was arranged for the delegates on 
Thursday, following the close of the Conference, the 
morning being devoted to sightseeing drives through 
London, with visits to the Imperial Institute and the 
Northern Polytechnic. On Thursday night a numbet1 
of the delegates took a train to Glasgow where they 
spent all day Friday visiting the Empire Exhibition, 
including the Rubber Pavilion sponsored by the Rub 
ber Growers’ Association, They returned to London 
on Saturday morning. 

\ complete list of papers, together with authors, 
company connections and addresses, will be tound on 


the following three pages. 
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Titles of Papers at Conference 


Because of the unusually large number of papers presented at the Rubber Tech- 7% 
nology Conference, held in London, May 23 to 25, and because of the fact that 
complete copies of all papers, including discussions, will be made available in 
bound book form shortly, we are not presenting abstracts of the papers. We are, 
however, publishing herewith the titles of all papers, including names of authors 
and company connections, with addresses. The numbers of papers, shown in the 
left hand columns, are those designated by the Conference Committee. Tue 
RusBBER AGE has on hand a complete set of all these papers, including abstracts 
of each, and upon application from any of its readers will promptly furnish a copy 
of any desired abstract without cost, or photostat copies of any paper can be fur- 
nished at cost, which will be quoted on request. Please furnish number of paper, 
Las well as title, in writing for either abstracts or complete copies. [Editor]. - 











APPLICATIONS OF RUBBER 


\lexander Hay, Rubber Growers’ Associa- 


The Uses and poss merge ~ sel Rubber in Agriculture. [by 
tion, Inc., London, England 

Rubber in Agriculture in France, and the Propaganda Center of the Institut Francais du Caoutchouc. 
By P. Petithuguenin, Institut F du Caoutchouc, Paris, France 

Recent Progress in Heavy Motor-Vehicle Tyres. By G. Venosta, Societa Italiana Pirelli, Milan, Italy 

Danish Tire-Market Organization. By H. Kjolsen, Autogummi-Fordhandler-Foreningen, Copenhagen 

An Investigation of the Performance of Flat and V-Type Transmission Belts. By S. A. Brazier, W 
Holland-Bowyer and C. E. Mellers, Dunlop Rubber Co., Ltd., Manchester, England. 

The Applications of Rubber Associated with the Linen and Sisal Industries. By W. H. 
Industry Research Association, Lambeg, County Antrim, Ireland. 

Some Developments and Problems of Elastic Weaving. By J. K. Ebblewhite, Coalville, England. 

Some Problems in the Use of Rubber Threads in Knitted Textiles. By W. Davis, University College, 
Nottingham, England 

Some Problems in the Cable Industry. By J. 
Vienna, Austria 

The Use of Rubber in the Manufacture of High-Tension Cables. By A. M 
erale d’Electricite, Lyon, France. 

High-Tension Rubber Cables. By H 
stadt, Germany 

Rubber as a Spring Material. By K 
Berlin, Germany 

Study of Oil Varnishes Containing Rubber. by C. Krauz 

University, Prague, Czechoslovakia. 

Barron, 8 Bishops Court, Chancery 


rancals 


Gibson, Linen 


Forster and F. Lion, Kabelfabrikund Drahtindustrie, A.-G., 
Jamey, Compagnie Gen 


Heering, Siemens - Schuckertwerke, Kabelwerk, Berlin - Siemens 


Oeser, “Getefo,” Gesellschaft fur Technischen Fortschrifft m. b. H., 


and I. Franta, Institute of Organic Tech 


nology, Technical 


Rubber Plastics. By H 


Lane, London, W.C. 2, England 


DURABILITY OF RUBBER 


Measurement of the Absorption of Oxygen by Vulcanized Rubber in Air. By A. G 
Shaw, Admiralty Engineering Laboratory, West Drayton, England. 

Oxidizability as a Test for Determining the Quality of Rubber. By C 
Caoutchouc, Paris, France. 

Applications of the Measurement of Rubber Oxidizability. Manometric Method: Discussion and Ex- 
amples. By C. Dufraisse and J. Le Bras, Institut Francais du Caoutchouc, Paris, France 

The Direct Determination of Oxygen in Rubber. The Adaptation of the ter Meulen Method to Rubber 
and Its Application to the Study of Aging. By H. I. Cramer and I. J. Sjothun (University of Akron), 
and L. E, Oneacre (Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio). 

The Oxidation Products of Rubber. By A. van Rossem and P. Dekker, Rijksvoorlichtingsdienst ten be 
hoeve van der Rubberhendel en de Rubbernijverherd, Delft, Holland 

Mechanism of Oxidation of Rubber and Its Bearing on Accelerated Aging Tests. Parts I and II. By 
LL. B. Morgan and W. J. S. Naunton, Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd., Manchester, England. 

A Proposed New Method of Retarding the Aging of Vulcanized Rubber by Means of Peroxides and 
Nitro-Compounds. Minatoya and T. Ando, Heisen Yoko Laboratory, Tokyo, Japan 

Crystallization of Rubber and Its Technical Durability. By H. Mark, University of Vienna, Vienna 

An Accelerated Aging Test at Room Temperature. By Lb. Marzetti, Fabbriche Riunite Industria Gomma 
Torino, Turin, Italy 

Comparison of Accelerated and Natural Aging Under Various Conditions. By J. R. Scott, Research As- 
sociation of British Rubber Manufacturers, Croydon, England 

Aging Fluorescence of Vulcanized Rubber. By S. Oberto, Societa 

Effect of Aging on the Water Absorption of Vulcanized Rubber. by J. A. 
Rubber Co., Ltd., Edinburgh, Scotland 

Methods of Evaluating Durability of Rubber Thread. By J. P 
& Co., Ltd., London, England 

Aging Experiments with Latex-Treated Fabrics. 
Research Association, London, England 

The Aging of Rubber in Relation to Its Textile Applications (with particular Reference to Wool). 
By C. M. Blow, Wool Industries Research Association, Leeds, England 


Milligan and J. E. 


Dufraisse, Institut Francais du 


By S 


Italiana Milan, Italy. 


North 


Pirelli, 


Robertson, British 


Griffiths and C. R. Pinnell, Wm. Warne 


Stevens and R. Gaunt, Rubber Producers’ 


By H. P. 
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Modern Principles of Preserving Manufactured Rubber. By M. Combet and C. Vilquin, Etabliss« 
ents Hutchinson, Paris, France 

Ketone-Amine Products as Rubber Anti-oxidants. By R. LL. Sibley, Rubber Service Laboratories Di 
vision of Monsanto Chemical Co., Nitro, West Va. 

A Relationship Between the Critical Oxidation Potentials and Anti-oxidant Activity of Rubber Anti- 
oxidants. By ©. M. Doede, Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio 

Effect of Light on Unvulcanized Rubber. [fy J. T. Blake and P. L. Bruce, Simplex Wire & Cable Co 
Cambridge Mass 

The Behavior of Rubber at Low Temperatures. By M. Sagajllo, J. Bobinska and H. Saganowski, Poly 





technic Institute of Warsaw, Warsaw, Poland. 
Some Properties of Two Vulcanized Pure Gum Compounds at Low Temperatures. By A. \. Somerville, 
R. T. Vanderbilt Co., New York, N. \¥ 


The Testing of Rubber at Low Temperatures. by J. H. Carrington, Anchor Chemical Co., Ltd., Man 
chester, England 

A New Approach to the Physical Testing of Vulcanized Rubber. By |. Behre, Lehmann & Voss Co., 
Hamburg, Germany 

Fatigue in Rubber. Part II. By W. J. S. Naunton and J. R. S. Waring, Imperial Chemical Industries 

Dynamic Evaluation of Damping and Durability of Rubber Compounds. By H. Roelig, I.G. Farben 
industrie, A.-G., Leverkusen, Germany 

The Use of the Pendulum in Rubber Testing. by F. B. Jones and W. H. Pearce, Dunlop Rubber Co 

A Cutting Test for Tire Tread Stocks. By T. G. Levi, Societa Italiana Pirelli, Milan, Italy 

The Bursting Form of Test Applied to Rubber and Rubberized Material. By H. Bradley, British Boot 


Shoe and Allied Trades Research Association, London, England 


COMPOUNDING MATERIALS 


Manufacture of Blacks of the Carbon Black Type from Materials other than Natural Gases. By G 
Bruni and T. G. Levi, Societa Italiana Pirelli, Milan, Italy 

A Survey of Methods for Evaluating Carbon Blacks. By |. Drogin, J. M. Huber, Inc., New York, N. Y. 

Rubber Vulcanizing Properties of Colloidal Carbons. By W. B. Wiegand (Columbian Carbon Co., New 
York) and J. W. Snyder (Binney & Smith Co., New York) 

Use of T-50 Test for Evaluating the Rate of Vulcanization of Carbon Gas Black Stocks. By G. L. Rob 
erts. United Carbon Co., Inc., Charleston, West Va 

Methods of Reclaiming Rubber Employed During the Past Hundred Years. By |. Alexander, 
Mommsenstrasse 47, Berlin-Charlottenburg, Germany 

The Incorporation of Polymeric Resins into Natural Rubber. By R. G. R. Bacon (Royal College oi 
Science | H. Farmer and P. Schidrowitz (Rubber Producers’ Research Association, London) 








PHYSICS OF RUBBER 


The T-50 Test for State of Vulcanization. II. By W. A. Gibbons, R. H. Gerke and G. R. Cuthbertson. 
General Laboratories, U. S. Rubber Products, Inc., Passaic, N. ] 

Mathematics of Water Absorption by Rubber. By J. T. Blake and H. A. Morss. Jr., Simplex Wire & 
Cable Co., Cambridge, Mass 

Some Practical Aspects of the Theory of Diffusion of Water through Rubber. By H. A. Daynes, Sie 
mens Brothers & Co., Ltd., London, England 

Dielectric Measurements in the Study of Carbon Black and Zinc Oxide Dispersion in Rubber. By A 
R. Kemp and D. B Herrmann, Bell lelephone Laboratories, New York, N. Y 

Dielectric Losses in Rubber. By ©. Zwikker, Institute of Technology, Delft, Holland 

Researches into the Nature and Properties of Hard Rubber. By B. D Porritt, Research Association of 
British Rubber Manutacturers, Croydon, England 

Values of the Physical Constants of Rubber. By L. A. Wood, National Bureau of Standards, U. S 

Structure of Rubber. By ©. J. B. Clews, University of London, London, England 

An X-Ray Study of Rubber Hydrochloride. By S. D. Gehman, J. E. Field and R. P. Dinsmore, Good 
vear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio 

Rubber-Elasticity and Gas-Elasticity. By H. Mark, University of Vienna, Vienna, Austria 

The Internal Friction of Vulcanized Rubber. By A J. A. van der Wyk and K. H. Meyer, Laboratories 
de Chimie Organique et Inorganique de l'Universite, Geneva, Switzerland 

Static and Dynamic Properties of Rubber Under Compression. By C. W. Kosten, Rubber-Stichting 

On Rubber Terminology. By T. R. Dawson, Research Association of British Rubber Manufacturers 


SYNTHETIC RUBBER-LIKE MATERIALS 


7/8 The Vulcanizing Characteristics of Neoprene. [iy Maldwyn Jones, Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd 


Some Oil-Aging Properties of Synthetic Rubber-Like Materials. By T. L. Garner and J. Westhead, 
John Bull Rubber Co., Ltd., Leicester, England 

The Development of Swelling-Resistant Rubber-Like Materials in Germany. By P. Stocklin, LG. Far 
benindustrie, A.-G., Leverkusen, Germany. 

Plastics Having Rubber-Like Properties. By G. von | 

Artificial Materials Possessing Properties of Rubber. 
lottenburg, Germany 

The Use of Synthetic Rubber (Buna) as an Insulation for Submarine Cables. By EF. Badum, Felter 
& Guilleaume Carlswerk A.-G., Koln-Mulheim, Germany 


ssenberg, I.G. Farbenindustrie, A.-G 


' 
.« 
By R. Lepsius, Herbartstrasse 28, Berlin-Char 
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Titles of Papers—Continued 
Paper CHEMISTRY OF RUBBER 
6 Application of Thermodynamics to the Chemistry of Rubber. By N. Bekkedahl, National Bureau ot 
Standards, Washington, D. C. 
%) Some Remarks on the Photochemical Polymerization of Chloroprene and Some Related Molecules. |}) 
J. L. Bolland and H. W. Melville, Colloid Science Laboratory, The University, Cambridge, England 
91 Modifications in Rubber. By E. K. Rideal, Department of Colloid Science, The University, Cambridge, 
England. 
8 Soluble and Insoluble Rubber. 48th Communication on Isoprene and Rubber. By H. Staudinger, 
Chemisches Laboratorium der Universitat, Freiburg 1. Br., Germany 
56 The Interaction of Maleic Anhydride with Rubber. By R. G. R. Bacon (Royal College of Science) 
and E. H. Farmer (Rubber Producers’ Research Association, London, England). 
7 Cyclized Rubber: Particularly Halide Transformations. By H. P. Stevens (15 Borough High St., Lon- 
don, S.E. 1, England) and C. J. Miller 
8 Note on the Extraction of Raw Rubber with Acetone. By H. P. Stevens and J. W. Rowe 
23 Mastication of Rubber: A Study of Some of the Oxidation Processes Involved. By W. F. Busse and 
E. N. Cunningham, B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio 
24 The Distribution of Combined Sulfur in Vulcanized Rubber and Its Bearing on the Sulfide Linkage 
Theory of Vulcanization. By Ira Williams, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., Wilmington, Del 
89 Some Experiments with Accelerators of Vulcanization. By G. Stafford Whitby (National Research 
Council, Ottawa, Canada) and H. E. Simmons (University of Akron, Akron, Ohio). 
9 Vulcanization of Oxidized Rubbers. By H. P. Stevens and F. J. W. Popham 
%6 Contribution to the Problem of the Stabilization of Chlorinated Rubber. By W. Becker, I.G. Farben- 
industrie, A.-G., Leverkusen, Germany. 
LATEX 
16 Composition and Colloidal Properties of Balata Latex. Ky A. R. Kemp, Bell Telephone Labs., N. \ 
60 The Composition and Characteristics of the Rubber in Hevea Latex. By D. F. Twiss and A. S. Carpen- 
ter, Dunlop Rubber Co., Ltd., Birmingham, England 
$3 Survey of the Electrokinetics of Rubber Latex. By EF. A. Hauser and M. Bender, Massachusetts In 
stitute of Technology, Cambridge, Mass 
51 The KOH Number Tests and Its Application to the Compounding of Zinc Oxide in Rubber Latex. 
By H. F. Jordan, General Laboratories, U. S. Rubber Products, Inc., Passaic, N. J. 
58 Note on the Mechanism of Creaming of Hevea Latex. [sy C. F. Vester, Rubber-Stichting, Delft. 
25 Purified Latex and Rubber. By R. J. Noble, 21 Woodland Road, Malden, Mass 
72 Testing and Control of Latex Supplies. By E. A. Murphy, Dunlop Rubber Co., Ltd.. England 
39 Color Measurement and Its Application in the Rubber Industry. By W. H. Willott, R. A. B. R. M. 
82 The Testing of Latex Chemicals for Effect of Vulcanization, Solvent Resistance and Fluid Stability. 
By C. F. Flint, Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd., Manchester, England 
38 The Modification of the Colloidal Characteristics of Rubber Latex. By C. M. Blow, Wool Industries 
Research Association, Leeds, England. 
35 The System Latex-Colloidal Clay. II. Further Investigations on the Influence of Colloidal Clay in Rub- 
ber. By A. van Rossem and J. A. Plaizier, Rubber-Stichting, Delft, Holland. 
73 Preparation and Properties of Halogen Derivatives of Rubber from Latex. Ivy H. C. Baker, London 
(Advisory Committee for Rubber Research (Ceylon and Malaya), London, England 
GENERAL TECHNOLOGY 
14 Problems and Aims of the Control of the Workability of Natural Rubber and Rubber Stocks. By H 
Odenwald and T. Baader, Continental Gummi-Werke, A.-G., Hanover, Germany. 
3 High Speed Apparatus for Determination of Plasticity in Rubber Works and Some Results. By J. 
Hoekstra, N. V. Pope’s Metaaldraalampenfabriek, Venlo, Holland 
71 Influence on Final Product of Fast and Slow Vulcanizing Rubbers. By M. M. Heywood, Firestone 
Tyre and Rubber Co., Ltd., Brentford, England. 
80 The Applications of High-Frequency Currents in the Rubber Industry. By H. A. Leduc, 69 Rue de 
Verdun, Mantes (S. and ©.), France 
97 Ultra-Rapid Vulcanization at High Temperatures. I}y RK. Thiollet, Societe Anonyme des Matieres 
Colorantes et Produits Chimiques, Saint-Denis, Franc« 
79 The Technical Production of Expanded Chlorinated Rubber. By C. A. Redfarn and P. Schidrowitz, 
Rubber Producers’ Research Association, London, England. 
50 Outline of the Present and Past Work of the Society of the Rubber Industry of Japan. By T. Yamazaki 
Sumitomo Electric Wire & Cable Works, Osaka, Japan 
PLANTATION SUBJECTS 
1 Study of the Constitution of Latices in Relation to the Life of Plants. By FE. de Wildeman, Coloniale 
University, Brussels, Belgium 
62 Grading Young Rubber Plants with the “Testatex” Knife. By I’. J. S. Cramer, Waldeck Pyrmontlaan 
12, Park de Kievet, Wassenaar, Holland. 
4 Tackiness and Consistency of Rubber After Treatment by Alkali. By O. de Vries, Riskslandbouw- 
proefstation, Groningen, Holland. 
93 Some Problems in Relation to the Production of Latex and Rubber on Estates. By B. J. Eaton, Bram- 
bletye Gate, East Grinstead, Sussex, England. 
11 The Variability of Raw Rubber. By V. Cayla, Office Technique des Planteurs d’Indochine, Paris, France 
28 Plasticity and Color of Sheet Rubber. By J. D. Hastings, Rubber Research Institute of Malaya. 
70 Durability in Connection with Gutta-Percha and Balata. By H. R. Braak, Government Gutta-Percha 


Estate “Tjipetir,” Java, N.E.1. 
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Ford Tire Plant 


The Cleanliness and Accuracy Typical of Ford Operations, 
Combined with New Methods, Make the Plant Outstanding 


HI world’s most advanced tire factory, a 
$5,600,000 pl int embody ing scores of departures 
from conventional tire building methods, has vir 
tually been completed by the Ford Motor Company at 
its Rouge plant in Dearborn, Michigan. Produc 
tion is already running at around 4,000 tires a day, 


although much of the equipment remains to be installed, 
with an eventual capacity of 18,000 daily. 

lhe cleanliness and accuracy typical of Ford oper 
ations are plainly evident in the new tire plant. All 
the equipment is completely new in design to conform 
to the company’s principles and to the many new manu 
facturing methods introduced for the first time in this 
plant. Some of these machines and methods are already 
in use, and others are expected to be in operation 
within the next few weeks 

Che building itself has many unusual points of de 
sign. The structure covers 4.5 acres, has 435,000 feet 
of floor space, and 70,000 square feet of window glass 
Chis glass is of a special type which filters out the 
actinic rays of the sun to prevent oxidation of the 
rubber. Filtered air is provided throughout the building 

\ccording to I. FF. Wait, plant manager, the Ford 
tire at present 1s being constructed only in the 6.00 x 16 
size. It was designed to give long, even wear with 
exceptional quietness and safety in operation, and has 
proved these built-in qualities in actual service. 

In order to overcome the dust and dirt frequently 
produced by the conventional mixing methods, the mix 
ing department in older rubber plants is generally 
separated from other departments and as a rule is 
rarely shown to visitors. In the Ford tire plant, how 
ever, the mixing department is a center of interest, and 
the visitors’ walkway goes right through it. The reason 
is that it is spotlessly clean. This remarkable cleanliness 
is obtained by new methods of handling all the various 
materials used im compounding 

hese materials such as carbon black. Z1T1K oxide, 
ind other compounding ingredients, are automatically 


weighed and the mixing equipment is automatically 





Exterior view of the new Ford $5,600,000 tire plant which covers 4.5 acres 
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Rubber stock be- 
ing rolled up in 
cloth for easy 
handling by tire 
assemblers in the 
new Ford tire 





plant at Dearborn 





operated, the materials being enclosed all the way 
from the bins into the mixers. This advanced method 
of handling has another important advantage in addi 
tion to the obvious one of cleanliness: It practically 
eliminates the element of human error in the important 
chemical compounding operations. As a further safe 
guard against any error in the operation of the auto 
matic weighing equipment, each batch of stock 1s 
properly tested and approved in the plant laboratory 
before being used in any part of the tire. 
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and has 435,000 feet of floor space 
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After the crude rubber is cut up, and the rubber 
heated on warm-up mills, it is run through plasticators 
from which the plastic strip is cut into strips after it 
emerges and before it proceeds by means of con- 
veyors to the Banbury mixers. The crude rubber cut 
ters and warming-up mills are all located on a second 
level of the factory where the stocks of compounding 
materials are also concentrated, handy to both the 
automatic weighing machines and the hoppers of the 
Banburys. 

The Banburys are twelve in number and arranged 
in a row 300 feet long on the main floor. They are 
driven by three 1250 h.p. motors, operated at the 
power plant voltage of 13,200 volts in order to elimi 
nate losses produced by transforming to lower volt 
ages. These Banburys were especially designed to sim 
plify the handling of the rubber stock. This was ac 
complished by locating a mill below the mixing com 
partment. After being properly mixed, which requires 
about 15 minutes, the batch is dropped directly onto 
the rolls of the integral mil! below. The operation of 
feeding and emptying the Banbury is automatically 
controlled by electrical monitoring mechanism. 


Special Refrigerating System 


\fter the batch reaches the mill, it 1s milled thor 
uughly, cut into sheets, and hung on racks to cool 
before going to the next operation. The rolls of the 
mills under the Banburys and of the twenty separate 
mills used in the next step of the process are cooled 
by a continuous stream of water circulated through 
them. It was anticipated, however, that even this would 
not be sufficient during the summer to cope with the 
heat generated by the friction of the rubber, and there 
fore preparations are being made to install a 1,400-ton 
refrigerating system in the plant. 
lhis special refrigerating system, which includes the 
rest single centrifugal refrigeration machine ever 
t m this country, was constructed by the Carrier 
Corporation at its Syracuse (N.Y.) plant. It is driven 
by an 1,185 h.p. motor and will cool 2,500 gallons of 
water per minute from 65.6° F. to 55° F. when oper 
ating at 4,250 r.p.m. The water will be used to remove 
the heat generated by friction in handling the rubber 
through the rollers. The refrigerating machine is cap 
able of producing daily cooling equivalent to that given 
off by 1100 tons of ice. 

[wo mills are used, back to back, to further mix the 
batches prior to the extruding operation. The stock 


is warmed up on one mill and conveyed in a continu 
ous strip to the mill immediately behind it where it 
is still further milled and then cut into a narrow strip 
ind conveyed overhead to the tread extruder, where 
it is forced through a steam-heated die to give it the 
shape desired. It 1s then cooled and cut automatically 
into individual tread lengths. , 

In the meantime, the cord fabric for the plies is 
also being treated. Currently, the cord fabric is being 
purchased by Ford, in rolls, in which there are only 
enough light cross-threads to hold the cords in posi- 


RIGHT, top to bottom: (1) A view of the Banburys 
with balcony in the background where automatic 
weighing of ingredients is done. (2) Combination Ban- 
burys and mills in background; mills in foreground. 
(3) Calendering cord fabric; view is of early stage 
after only one side has been coated. (4) Another view 
of the calender. 
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tion. The new plant has a creel room in which 3,000 
spools of cord will be arranged on spindles. The 
cords will emerge from the creel room in parailel lines 
forming a broad sheet without cross-threads. Until 
completion of this creel room, Ford will continue to 
purchase its cord fabric in rolls as described. After 
treatment the fabric moves through a drying chambet 
and onto reels before it is sent to the calenders 


Coating Is Continuous Process 


lhe calenders, of the most modern type, are capabl 
of coating 60 yards a minute. This operation is a con 
tinuous process in the Ford plant, and by means of 
a gauge every inch of the fabric is weighed as it passes 


through the calender which enables the operator to 


know whether or not it is being coated with the proper 


thickness. After being coated the sheet of cords is then 
cooled and wound on reels trom which it is then con 
veyed to the bias cutter where it is cut into strips of 
the desired width and length. These are rolled up for 
handy use for the tire builders. Breaker strip, chafer 
stock, and bead fabric are treated and handled similarly. 

Building the bead of the tire is largely automatic. The 
five strands of rust-resistant wire are heated and coated 
with rubber, and four turns of this—20 strands of wire 
all—are quickly wound into a circle the size of the 
rim ot the aucomobile wheel This is covered with 


two layers of bead fabric, a strip of reinforced stock 
1S lapped around il, and the bead is ready tor use 

\ tire-building machine, the latest type available, 1s 
conveniently located near the bias cutter and the rolls 
of tread stock, carcass, breaker, and chafer stock. After 
the “green” tire comes off the tire-building machine, 
the air-bag is placed inside in a specially-built hydraulic 
machine. As the air-bag is intlated 


~ 


shaper, or bagging 
the press comes down and the double action enlarges 
the tread circumference to the required size. This does 


not stretch the fabric however. It acquires its larger 


S1Ze by the fact that the cords in each layer are pulled 
more nearly at right angles to their original angl 
lhe shaped tire, with the air-bag inside, is conveyed 
to the vulcanizers. Here are long rows of curing molds 
] 


of tatest 


design, arranged in pairs and automatically 


controlled The re 18 no exposed piping lo imsure ae 
curacy and to reduce the element of chance, the cur 


ing operation is almost entirely automatic. The tire is 
placed in a mold by the operator, vho then pushes a 
switch \n interval is allowed as a safety factor and 
then the mold closes. Steam is shot into the air-bag 
under 180 pounds of pressure. After eight minutes the 
1utomatic mechanism turns off the ste nad eplaces 


t with 210 pounds of gas. After about forty-five min 


utes the cure ws con pleted \t precisely the propel 
’ te ti ' ] t ) ; 1] +} ta - : 
inute the old opens automatically, the e is re 
oved and taken © the de bagging mac hi ( (>! a con 
vevor. The automatic control is supplied by moni 


toring mechanism on the balcony of the curing room. 
(ine of the controller devices is an electric time-cycle 
instrument which times the individual operations by 


the opening and the closing ot cam operat | mer ur\ 


LEFT, top to bottom: (1) Tread stock being removed 
from mill and sent automatically by conveyor to ex 
truder. (2) Another view of tread stock being con- 
veyed from mill to extruder. (3) Slitting cord tire fabric 
(4) View of tire building department. These tire- 
building machines are placed near the bias cutter and 
the rolls of tread stock, carcass, breaker, etc. 
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switches driven by a synchronous motor. Each cam 
is adjustable to permit any desired change in either 
the starting time or the duration of any operation. A 
change in the duration of the complete curing cycle 
is accomplished by changing the frequency of the elec- 

Each instrument em 
for driving the timing 


trical 
ploys two circuits, 1.€., 
motor and the other for press operations 


input to the controllers 


one 


\n interesting development in connection with the 
curing technique is the use of inert gas instead of air in 
the air-bag in the second phase of the cure. The inert 
gas is much less destructive to the heavy rubber bag at 
high temperatures than is air. The Ford engineers have 
therefore developed a plan to utilize the exhaust gas 
four V-&8 Ford engines to 

The engine gas will be purified and 


from provide gas for the 


ire curing bags g: 
then compress it to 300 
molds. In that way 


the engines 


the engines themselves will 
pounds pressure for use in the 
both the exhaust gas and the power of 
will be utilized. It is estimated that the curing bags 
will last approximately twice as long when inert gas 
replaces alr 

Removing the heavy air bags from the tires as they 


come from the molds is a hot, dirty job in some tire 
plants. This operation in the new Ford plant is per 
formed by a specially-developed mechanism under the 
guidance of a single operator. This mechanism presses 
the tire slightly out of round to spread the beads, in 
serts a blunt hook, and withdraws the air-bag, the 
being completed in a 
then and given 


a thorough balancing test before it is 


matter of sec 
a rigid in 


entire operation 
onds. The tire ts cleaned 
and 


finally approve d tor 


spe tion 


shipment. 


Safety Stressed Throughout Plant 


Safety is stressed at every operation in the Ford 


Driving gears are enclosed in the few cases 
here the engineers have not yet been able to work out 
them altogether. All the ma 
1S equipped with safeguards of the most ad 


vanced t\ pe. 


ethod to eliminate 


chinery 

very means have been employed to eliminate 
the factory. Wherever possible materials 
an elaborate system of conveyors which 
reaches into every part of the building. By combining 
handling has been reduced and work 
lightened. The aim 


drudgery in 


are n oved D\ 


some Operations, 

of the engineers was to eliminate 

hard physical work if possible. This has been accom 
7 oll ‘ 


plished to a surprisingly large degree 








Top: “Green” tire being placed in a vulcanizer. 
Bottom: Tires being bagged and conveyed to molds. 


As previously stated, the Ford plant is not yet en 
tirely complete as it stands—the tube department is not 
in Operation, for example, and the laboratory is still 
lacking in some of the essential testing equipment re 
quired in tire and tube factories. From the machinery 
and equipment installed, and the new methods intro- 


duced, however, veterans of the industry who have 
inspected the plant agree that it represents a great 


stride forward in tire manufacturing. 





Finished tires ready for removal from molds. 


One of the final tests, balancing the tire. 
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A German Process for 
Production of Sponge Rubber 


Four Operations are Involved in Described Method for the 
Production of Low Density Steam-Cured Sheet Sponge Rubber 


By R. R. Olin * 


HI rot ng bodies the formulas and a 
description , ethod of processing used by 
one large (i n company to produce low 
lensity st ir ’ ponge rubber Che mixing 
diy ded nio te r opel itions lhe rst operauion 
cons ng olution of gas-producing ma 
terial. The secon xing is for the purpose of break 
ing down the rubber, both mechanically and by means 
of addition of the bul »f the softeners Che third 
xing is for the purpose of incorporating compound 
ng mate he f incorporates the gas-produc 
¢ chemicals e rubber compound 
The following are typical of the formulation of the 
four base compounds for these four different opera 
ons 


Solution A 


Compound B 


Compound C 


11.8 out 


Compound D 


METHOD OF PROCESSING 
\ sixteen by forty-two inch mill is used 


Compound B.—The 
minutes with th Ils set to form a small rolling 
bank Water s circulated through the rolls to keep 


1] ‘ 2 - 


lling temperatures (1 


> 


rubber is milled for 30 


TY 


about 
160° I.) \t the end of the 30-minute mastication 
period, the cor 


the m 


pounding ingredients are added. The 


K. R. Olin La t ‘ \ ! ) 


addition of the compounding materials takes about 30 
ninutes, including the time to cross roll and cross cut 
to insure uniform dispersion. This 1s 
before use in compound ¢ 


hours 


Compound C.—The milling of compout d C€C 1s 
also in accordance with standard procedure, 1. ¢., the 
mill is cooled to the normal milling temperature ot 


i 
> 


approximately 160° F. and compound B ts al owed to 
sheet to form a small rolling bank. As soon as 1 
ompound is sheeting smoothly, the compounding in 
eredients are added in the usual way and cross cut 
ind cross rolled to insure uniform dispersion, afte 
which the batch is slabbed off and allowed to cool 
thoroughly before piling. This compounding operation 


takes about 20 minutes. 


Compound D.—For mixing this compound, the 
mill is cooled to as low a temperature as possible. The 
rolls should. under no circumstances during the mix 
ing operation, exceed a temperature of 100° F. Thi 


roll opening is such that when compound C 1s sheeting 
it forms a small rolling bank. The gas-forming solu 
tions are added as rapidly as the compound will absorb 


then ind the batch cross cut and cross rolled as soon 


as all of the solutions are absorbed, and the batch 1s 
slabbed oft Che total time for this Operation should 
nol exceed S ninutes 


Preparation for Curing 


he mill is cooled as for mixing compound D, 1. « 
the roll temperature should not exceed 100 Ie 
wenty-two pounds of compound D are placed on th 

ill and allowed to form a sheet on the front roll. The 
opening between the mill rolls 1s such that the sheet, 
when slabbed off, will be approximately one inch thick. 
Lhe sheet 1s illowed Lo roll until fre OT blisters when 
the entire sheet is cut off from the mill roll and laid 
\s soon as initial 
22 


out on a flat table rapid shrinkage 


has stopped, sheets x 22 inches are cut out of the 
slab [he scrap from these sheets is mixed with 
sufthcient additional compound D to make a total of 


22 pounds to be sheeted out in the same manner and 
o be cut into sheets 22 inches square by one inch thick 

\s rapidly as possible after sheeting, these 22 x 22 
inch by 1 inch thick sheets of compound D are placed 
in a metal frame the same size as the sheet a - 
x 22 inches inside dimensions x 1 inch thick The 
frame and sheet are placed between one-eighth inch 
thick metal plates sufficiently large to completely cover 
the frame and rubber sheet. The frame and rubber 
sheet and the metal plates are dusted lightly with 
soapstone or mica before assembly. This assembly is 


placed in a press cooled with water at 70° F. for 10 
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to 15 minutes. The hydraulic pressure on a press with 
a fifteen-inch ram should be about 250 pounds per 
square inch, 


V ulcanization 


A horizontal cylindrical steam vulcanizer five feet 

diameter by twelve feet long may be used for vul- 
canization. This is equipped with tracks to carry the 
truck containing the rubber sheets and frames. 

A mixture of steam and air is used for vulcaniza- 
tion. Both the steam and air lines are equipped with 
quick-acting pressure regulators so that the pressure 
may be adjusted rapidly and accurately. Also, the 
steam and air lines should be manifolded to one inlet 
to the vulcanizer between the respective regulators and 
the vulcanizer. The size of the steam and air inlet 
pipes leading to the manifold are adjusted to furnish 
air and steam in the right proportions to uniformly 
obtain the temperatures specified below for curing. The 
outlet must be sufficiently large so that the pressure 
nmiay be reduced in the very short space of time speci- 
fied below in the description of the vulcanizing cycle. 
This outlet is, of course, by-passed around the steam 
trap—the steam trap being of the usual type. 

\n open rack, mounted on wheels to form a truck 
which may be rolled onto the tracks in the vulcanizer, 
is utilized for supporting the sheets during the process 
of vulcanization. The inside dimensions of the rack 
forming the super structure of this truck are 38 inches 
wide by 40 inches high by 130 inches long. The center 
and each of the end uprights of the rack are tied to- 
gether by a tier of ten round metal rods one-half inch 
in diameter and spaced four inches apart vertically 
from center to center. In addition to stiffening the 
rack, these metal rods act as supports for the per- 
forated metal sheets carrying the rubber sheet dur- 
ing the process of vulcanization. 

Metal sheets about '4-in, thick and 37 in. wide by 
130 in. long are used for supporting the rubber sheets 
and metal frames surrounding them during vulcaniza- 
tion. These metal plates are perforated with holes 
approximately one-quarter of an inch in diameter and 
spaced approximately one-half inch apart on centers. 
The metal plate is laid on a table and a sheet of light 
tissue paper laid over it to cover it completely. Three 
metal frames, the inside dimensions of which are 36 x 
42 inches, are spaced equally on the tissue over the 
metal plate. 

This assembly is then lightly dusted with mica or 
tale. Then a sheet of compound D which has been 
prepared as described above to a size of 22 inches 
square by 1 inch thick is centered in each of these 
metal frames on the dusted tissue which has been laid 
on a perforated metal plate. The assembly is then 
placed on the bottom set of horizontal supporting rods 
in the wheeled rack described above. Nine more plates 
containing — sheets centered in metal frames are 
assembled as described immediately above and placed 
in a tier to ‘completely fill the movable rack. 

The movable rack is wheeled into the vulcanizer and 
the door closed. The by-pass around the steam trap on 
the outlet of the vulcanizer is opened. The regulators 
on the air and steam lines leading to the manifold at- 
tached to the inlet of the vulcanizer are set to 48 
pounds per square inch pressure. The manifold valve 
is then opened and the mixed air and steam admitted 
to the vulcanizer at such a rate that the temperature 
of the vulcanizer reaches 270° F. within ten minutes. 
In the meantime, as soon as relatively dry steam is 
owing from the outlet, the by-pass is closed and the 
outlet exhausted through the steam trap. The tempera- 
ture of 270° F. is maintained for 46 minutes. 
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The timing of this next operation is very important. 
The temperature must be reduced from 270° F. to 256° 
F. in one minute. To accomplish this, the regulators 
on the inlet steam and air lines leading to the manifold 
must be adjusted to reduce the incoming pressure from 
48 pounds to 30 pounds and the by-pass on the outlet 
opened immediately and kept open until the tempera- 
ture in the vulcanizer drops to 256° F. and the pressure 
from the previous one of 48 pounds to 30 pounds per 
square inch. As soon as these new lower temperature 
and pressure conditions are established in the vul- 
canizer, which should be within one minute, the by- 
pass on the outlet is again closed and the vulcanizer 
maintained at a temperature of 256° F. for a period 
of 80 minutes longer. The incoming steam and air 
are then turned off and the by-pass on the outlet 
and the vents in the vulcanizer are opened. 

As soon as the pressure in the vulcanizer has reached 
zero, the vulcanizer is opened and emptied. The sheets 
will be vulcanized and expanded from an original size 
of 22 inches by 22 inches by 1 inch thick to a size 
of 42 inches by 36 inches square by 3 inches thick. 
The original volume of the unvulcanized sheet was 
484 cubic inches while the volume of the vulcanized 
sheet is 4560 cubic inches, 7. ¢., if the processing and 
vulcanization have been carried on under carefully 
controlled conditions, the expansion of the vulcanized 
sheet is on the order of nine times that of the unvul 
canized sheet. The cell structure will be round and 
of a uniform diameter of approximately 3/16ths of an 
inch throughout the entire body of the sheet. The 
method of cutting and shaving the skin to prepare 
these sheets for hand sponges, seat cushions, etc., is 
conventional. 


Production Principles of Interest 


It is not believed that any American manufacturers 
will desire to precisely duplicate this process. However, 
it is described more as a matter of probable gener: il 
interest to American sponge rubber manufacturers to 
outline to them methods employed by foreign manu- 
facturers. 

It is believed that some of the principles involved 
the manufacture of sponge rubber by this process 
might be adapted to the methods of production of 
sponge rubber in this country with some interesting 
results. For example, the accelerator content 1s quite 
low, i.¢., just slightly over one-quarter per cent, 
based on the rubber and softeners. On the other hand, 
the sulfur content is relatively high—approximately 
five and one-quarter per cent on the rubber and soft- 
eners. The high sulfur content, it will be noted, is com- 
pensated as regards protection against bad aging by 
the use of approximately one per cent of antioxidant 
on the rubber and softeners. General experience has 
shown that a proper balance between rate of cure and 
rate of expansion is very important. This condition 
appears to be satisfied in this process by the use of 
low acceleration in connection with high sulfur and 
very volatile expanding chemicals, and careful con- 
trol of vulcanizing pressure 

The use of such volatile 
ammonium carbonate, water and alcohol require ex- 
tremely careful supervision of processing to obtain 
uniformly satisfactory results. A much safer procedure 
is to ultilize gas-forming chemicals that do not begin 
to react at temperatures below those ordinarily encoun- 
tered in the process of milling, calendering or tubing. 

It will be noted that the total vulcanizing time for 
this process is approximately two and one -quarter 


gas-forming materials as 


(Continued on page 178) 
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CONNECTICUT YANKEE AND RUBBER PIONEER* 
By P. W. Barker 


CHAPTER LV. 


Sail Kbber Manu acture in the United Sty 


DWIN MARCUS CHAFFEE 1s a name in 
rubber history in this country which deserves 
4 higher praise than it has ever received. Of early 
colonial stock, originally Welsh, Chattee attended only 
the common schools at South Wilbraham, Massachu 
setts. In the spring of 1828 he began work 1n_ the 
leather business in Boston, in the employ of John Has 
kins, and in the spring of 1831 Haskins moved hts 
business to Roxbury, where Chaffee continued his 
work as a finisher of patent leather 


On Septen ber 23. 1829, | S. Patent No. 332 (old 
system) had been granted to John Rynex, John Has 
kins, and Samuel Knower, of Boston, for “Improve 
ment in Manufacturing Boots and Shoes, Called the 
Manufacturing of Perpetual Polished Waterproof 
Boots and Shoes.” This process, the records of which 
are no longer available, probably was the basis of the 
method used by Haskins in manufacturing patent 
leather 

Some time in 1831 Chaffee became interested in 
experimenting with rubber. Thousands of Brazilian 
rubber shoes were coming into Boston at the time, and 
it was common knowledge that the importers were en 
joving handsome profits. First experiments of Chaffee 
embraced the dissolving of rubber shoes and bottles 


trom Brazil in spirits of turpentine. The resulting 
mixture was applied to cloth. Later he added lamp 
black 


In 1832 Chaffee invented a “flowing” o1 spreading 
machine for applying his rubber solution to entire 
lengths of cloth, as much as 10 yards in length. One 
pound of rubber was dissolved in 3 or 4 quarts of 
turpentine, w ith lan pbl ick added to give desired color 
The machine was merely a box, with openings at bot 
tom, suspended over a roll of cloth which was slowly 
unwound onto wires stretched from wall to wall. A 
day or two in the building or carefully spread in the sun 
was considered sufficient for cure. the turpentine 
evaporating in that length of time. This method even 
in its simplicity was far superior to the laborious 
method of coating cloth with mason’s trowels. 

lohn Haskins was an alert business man and he 
readily fell in with Chaffee’s plans for rubber manu 
facture. Luke Baldwin, of Roxbury. was next solicited 


ind became interested in the new venture, obtaining 
a building for it on Dudley Street in Roxbury Spread 


build- 


ing apparatus and Chaffee were moved into the 
ing and rubber manufacture was commenced 


utmost secrecy. Doors were locked by day and 


only Chaffee, his younger brother, John Haskins, and 
Luke Baldwin being admitted. Time was now ripe for 


promotion. 
\ few influential citizens of Roxbury were 


engage in rubber manufacture; accordingly, a « 


was obtained on February 11, 1833, for the first com- 
in the 


pany to be organized for rubber manufacture 


United States, at Roxbury, Massachusetts, the 


being the Roxbury India Rubber Factory. | 
Blake, Luke Baldwin, Edwin M. Chaffee, and ( 


Davis, Jr., were the members of the new corporation ; 
$30,000 was subscribed, and the business was stated as 
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“manufacturing india rubber cloth and leather and 
other india rubber goods.” Capitalization was in- 
creased to $240,000 in 1834; to $300,000 in 1835; and 
to $400,000 in 1836. Of course stock was sold! 

Affairs of the Roxbury India Rubber Factory pros- 
pered in 1833, 1834, and 1835. Stock sold at twice its 
par value with no lack of purchasers. Those employed 
by the company were under bond not to reveal secrets 
of the manufacture, but they were being constantly 
tempted and some succumbed to bribes—which ex- 
plains the extension of the rubber business to Boston, 
Chelsea, Framingham, Salem, and Lynn. 

All was not well, however, as those enjoying the 
confidence of the officials could tell. Goods manu- 
factured and sold did not remain sold. About $20,000 
worth of rubber articles, at invoice or wholesale price, 
were returned for refund in 1835, and $30,000 worth 
in 1836. Waterproof clothing, caps, shoes, life 
preservers, wagon covers, and other items had run 
and congealed by warm weather into an ill-smelling 
mass and the only possible disposition was by burial, by 
night, in a deep pit near the factory. 

Chaffee Conceives a Solution 

ut Chaffee, the inventor, had a remedy. His idea 
was an immense machine, run by power, to force the 
rubber into the cloth at tremendous pressure, eliminat- 
ing the expenditure of $50,000 annually on turpentine 
and other solvents. This machine is pictured and fully 
described in U. S. Patent No. 16 (present system) of 
August 31, 1836, granted Edwin M. Chaffee, of Rox- 
bury, Massachusetts. Chaffee obtained $10,000 from 
the company for his patent which included the machine 
and accompanying grinders. 


first harbored rubber manufacturing activities 


The machine was built by the spring of 1837, at 
Algers in South Boston, at a cost of $30,000, and it 
weighed 30 tons. Nothing comparable to its size in 
machinery had ever been made, and the names of 
“Monster” and “Mammoth” were applied to it. Vital 
parts consisted of four hollow iron rollers, 6 feet long, 
placed one above the other and heated by steam. Top 
and bottom rollers were 18 inches in diameter and the 
two at the middle, 12 inches. Second roller from the 
top moved slower than the others, creating a slipping 
action. 


Operation of the “Monster” 


Cloth to be coated passed into the machine between 
the two middle rollers, then down and around the 
bottom roll. Rubber properly mixed and compounded 
by the grinders was placed between the top rollers, and 
thus came in contact with the cloth in a slipping and 
wiping motion by reason of the different speeds of the 
cylinders. Steam inside the rollers or cylinders assisted 
and hastened the entire process. Chaffee personally 
operated the “Monster,” and in his absence Ebenezer 
B. Scott. 

(Today’s name for the “Monster” machine is the 
calender, and it is the same in principle to that of 
Chaffee but much larger in size. It is about the most 
useful machine in rubber manufacture. Chaffee must 
have been inspired when he built it, for it answered 
the needs of the new industry and probably did as 
much as the process of vulcanization of Goodyear to 
make modern rubber manufacture possible. Hancock’s 
“pickle” or masticator was a toy compared to it and 
did not begin to fulfill its purpose. 

( Chaffee’s original “Monster” was sold in 1843 for 
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$525.00 to John Haskins at public auction on failure 
of the company in 1844 ¢ harles (oodyear purchased 
it and transferred it to the Naugatuck India-Rubber 
Company, at Naugatuck, Connecticut ; and when the 
Boston Belting Company succeeded the Naugatuck 


India-Rubber Cor -. vy, the Monster” continued to 
work for them until 1890 or 1895, when it was retired. 
It should occupy the entrance to the Rubber Hall of 
Fame, if such a hall is ever built). 


First American Rubber Advertisements 


lt is believed that the first advertisement of a rubber 
product manufactured in the United States was that 
of Arnold Buffum, who had obtained a patent on 
December 28. 1822, for “Manufacturing Waterproof 


Boots and Shoes which ippeared in several issues ot 
the ( enbian ( of Boston, beginning with the 


issue of lanuarv 10, 1824 


M PORTAN Bow ND SHOE MAKER Che subscriber 
having ‘ i ‘ mple, ind ettectual method 
oO making the boot and Shoes perfectly water 

erti | tweet the outer a 1 inne}! Leather 
Sok is tanned iste board, so thoroughly satur 
ite vil " that 1 lampness can pass through it 
Hie ha btained a itent for said improvement, and 1s 
f read te ntract ft upply Boot and Shoe Makers 
‘ the th a antity that may be required 
Wat Soles, per hundred pair, $10.00 
1) I ! per dozen | 1.50 
Ord receive al promptl attended to, by Daniel 
Cobb, Baltimore—kLar! & Ga Phikadelphia—Calvin W 
Howe & ( New York—Horace Stearns, Boston, or the 
er in Providence, R. 1. Arnotp BurruM, Patente: 
N.B. Patent R t sold on reasonable terms 


[wo other advertisements for rubber products ap- 
peared at a much later date in Boston newspapers, 
and it is thought the manufacturer was the firm of 
Haskins and Chaffee in the first instance and the Rox 
burv India Rubber Factory in the second. It 1s 
definitely known that James Russell was agent for 
this company, whose charter was not obtained until 


February 11, 1833 


Water Pro INpIA Ruprer CLotH SHoes—The sub- 
scriber invite } ustomers to examine a new article o! 
American manufacture, of the above description. This 
article besides possessing all the elasticity and smoothness 
of kid, ts to be ulued principally for being water proof, 


and is well worth examination. For sale at 93, Washing- 
on street (up-stairs) by E. K. Whitaker. (Boston Daily 


Advertiser and Patriot, September 25, 1832). 
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InpIA RupserR Water-Proor CLotx. This very useful 
article, being impervious to water, can be applied to a 
great variety of purposes—such as outside garments of 
every description, for persons exposed to the inclemency 
of the weather, by sea or land. Gig tops and boots, 
traveling trunks, interlining for waterproof Boots and 
Shoes, covering for goods, table covers, nurse aprons, & 


&c, for sale at 95 Washington st. (a few rods south of 
the Post Office) by James Russell, Agent for the Com- 
panv. (Boston Daily Advertiser and Patriot, January 14, 
1833) 


Some of the other products made locally at this time 
were: (1) India Rubber Patent Tympan Cloth; (2) 
Patent Elastic Blacking; (3) Waterproof 
(4) Rubber Belting and Steam Packing; (5) Brown’s 
Self-Injecting India Rubber Instruments 1. €., 
enema); (6) Rubbers; (7) Hydrostatic Beds 

Return of goods, adverse publicity, and general 
business depression of 1837 spelled the end of the first 
chartered United States rubber manufacturing com- 
pany—the Roxbury India Rubber Factory. In 1838 
company officials knew the end was near and manu- 
facturing activities practically ceased. The next year 
saw the finish. Haskins purchased Chaffee’s patent on 
the calender and accompanying grinders for a few 
dollars (in the fall of 1843) and obtained an extension 
of the patent until 1857. Rubber goods were desired 
by the public, but it did not approve of those it had 
thus far obtained—melting and running together in the 
summer and cracking with brittleness in the winter. In 
other words, the stage was all set for the entrance of 
Charles Goodyear and his process of vulcanization. 


Trusses; 


Explosion of the Jackson Myth 


It is time now for the explosion of a myth. The 
Roxbury India Rubber Factory was only a few months 
old when President Andrew Jackson paid a visit of 
four days to Boston. Accounts have clothed him in 
rubber garments from head to foot, astride a horse, 
in a heavy rain, to the plaudits of the multitude and 
the advertisement of the rubber industry. 

Our first Democratic President, the Hero of New 
Orleans, Old Hickory, did visit Boston. He arrived at 
the city limits from Roxbury at 4.00 P.M., Friday, 
June 21, 1833, riding a grey horse provided by Thomas 
Cordis, Esq., of Roxbury. He remained astride to 
receive the brief address of the Mayor, dismounted 
with military grace despite his 66 years, and took his 
seat beside the Mayor in a gorge us barouche, drawn 


Reproduction of Chaffee’s “Mon- 
ster” Machine, constructed in 
1837, taken from Peirce’s “Trials 
of an Inventor: Life and Dis- 
coveries of Charles Goodyear.” 
This machine, forerunner of the 
modern calender, gave consider- 
able impetus to the early rubber 
manufacturing industry. 
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by four greys, to follow the military procession to the 
Common, the bells ringing and cannon firing. 

Boston gave him a wonderful welcome. The Free 
Press and Boston Weekly Advocate, June 26, 1833, 
gives a detailed account of the reception to the Presi- 
dent, as well as accounts of his other visits in Boston, 
almost naming everybody in the processions; but there 
is no mention of rubber. As to the weather, “There 
was a moderate fall of rain in the afternoon but not 
enough to be annoying.” Similar silence on Jackson in 
rubber clothing will be noted in the New England 
Galaxy and the Boston Recorder, although Jackson’s 
visit to New England and Boston is given in detail. 
Mention was made, however, of Jackson receiving a 
suit of black cloth, Massachusetts-made, and his letter 
of thanks was reproduced. 


Concrete Evidence Decidedly Lacking 


To have had advertising value to the rubber indus- 
try, surely contemporary newspapers would have men- 
tioned the President’s rubber clothing. Parton and 
Peirce, biographers of Goodyear; biographies of Jack- 
son, including a recent one by Marquis James; Van 
Buren’s autobiography; and Major Downing (Seba 
Smith), who wrote humorously of the Jackson New 
England tour, all are silent on rubber. The first dated 
account of the Jackson rubber story, it is believed, 
appears in the affidavit of Nathaniel Hayward of 
December 27, 1864, made at Colchester, Connecticut, 
entitled “Some Account of Nathaniel Hayward’s Ex- 
periments with India Rubber which Resulted in Dis- 
covering the Invaluable Compound of that Article with 
Sulphur.” 

This affidavit is even incorrect as to the date of 
Jackson’s Boston visit, and is as follows: “In the year 
1834, General Jackson, then President of the United 
States, visited New England, and while at Boston was 
presented with a suit of clothes of this new manu- 
facture, in which dress, on a day somewhat wet, he 
appeared in public on horseback, for the purpose of 
reviewing the troops on the Boston Common. This 
occurrence helped to inflate the bubble, and in a short 
time the stock of this company rose from one hundred 
to five or six hundred dollars a share, and every one 
owning stock in this concern, it was thought, was 
about to make his fortune.” 

President Jackson might have worn rubber clothing 
in Boston, in June, 1833, but it is very doubtful. A 
rubber suit of clothes, in Boston in June, would have 
been too hot even for Old Hickory. 

Short-lived rubber manufacturing companies at this 
time were: (1) Salem India Rubber Company, Essex 
Street, Salem, Mass., from 1836 to 1838, shoes and 
hats, capitalized at $100,000 but only $2,500 actually 
paid in; (2) Framingham India Rubber Company, 
Framingham, Mass., 1835 to 1836, capitalized at $106,- 
000; (3) Eli Robbins, Lexington, Mass., from May to 
September, 1835, coats and hats, sold for $20,000 to 
New England India Rubber Company, which failed in 
1836; (4) Boston Steam Factory, Pitts Street, Boston, 
founded by William J. Lovell and Adolphus Stone, 
from the spring of 1835 to April 6, 1836, when de- 
stroyed by fire, making aprons, caps, shoes, clothing, 
capitalized at $100,000; (5) New England India 
Rubber Hat Factory, Washington Street, Boston, 
operating a few months in 1834, making rubber hats 
covered with plush; (6) Lynn Printing Company, 
Lynn, Mass., dyers of silk, entered rubber in 1834 and 
continued until 1837, making rubber-coated cloth, 
ceased operations in rubber when news of Chaffee’s 
“Monster” machine became public. 






























































Washington, D. C., 
March 4, 1837. 


Mr. Charles Goodyear: Dear Sir: 


the Senate, your note conveying a print on 
gum elastic, and specimens of the pure gum 
designed for bandages for wounds and other 
useful purposes. I thank you for these samples 
of your skill in the new art in which you are 
engaged, and which I have no doubt will he 
found useful in a great variety of ways. I can 
only wish you success in the prosecution of 
your useful labors, and assure you that the 
sentiments of kindness which you express are 
cordially received and reciprocated by your 
humble servant. 
ANDREW JACKSON 











Not all rubber manufacturers of these times were 
failures. Samuel Steele, operating Samuel Steele & 
Co., of Woodbury, Conn., made rubber-coated fabrics 
for table covers as early as 1833. A relative, Ralph B. 
Steele, followed him in rubber in various cities until he 
met Leverett Candee and formed L. Candee & Com- 
pany in 1843. Today these early ventures are con- 
solidated into the footwear division of United 
States Rubber Products, Inc. Alfred Hale Rubber 
Company, founded in 1837 by Aaron Hale, is active 
today at North Quincy, Mass. George O. Bourn 
and David Winslow established a rubber shoe factory 
in Providence, R. I., in 1840, which became Bourn & 
Brown in 1847, became Brown, Bourn & Chaffee in 
1851, and in 1861 was known as the Providence Rub- 
ber Shoe Company. 

There were several attempts at rubber manufacture 
in the neighborhood of Philadelphia and New York, 
and John Speakman, of Frankford, Penna., beginning 
in 1835, was successful for many years, finally be- 
coming inactive. And do not forget a young man, 
Horace H. Day, of New Brunswick, N. J., who was 
experimenting with turpentine and rubber as early as 
1837 (at which time he was only 14 years of age), ac- 
cording to his later testimony. He will be the defend- 
ant in The Great India Rubber Case—Goodyear vs. 
Day. 


Early Manufacturing Attempts Failures 


For the most part, however, the early attempts at 
rubber manufacture were failures. Most writers have 
overlooked the severe panic of 1837 as being the direct 
cause of failure and of the inability of investors to 
further finance rubber companies. Funds lost in these 
early rubber company failures have been greatly ex- 
aggerated, probably not amounting to more than one 
million dollars of actual cash. The panic of 1837 was 
world-wide. Stocks were sacrificed at market. Price 
of cotton hit bottom. Everyone seems to have specu- 
lated in land at inflated prices. Banks called in loans, 
and banks, farmers, and merchants all failed together. 

When experts thought the bottom had been reached, 
the depression deepened. “Starving people paraded the 
streets of New York and Philadelphia. They broke 
into stores and warehouses. By September, 1837, nine- 
tenths of the factories in the East had been shut down. 
Half the working population of New York lost their 












iobs within a few eel ifter Van Buren’s tnaugura 
ion \ New American History.” by W. E. Wood 
vard, 1936 


\nother ompal or series of attempts at rubber 
inufacture, of rt duration, had Nathaniel Hay 
ward its leader. PBeginning in Easton, Mass., 1n 
\ugu 1834, and ving to Woburn, Mass., in Octo 
ber, 1835. with the organization of the Eagle India 


Rubber Cor Hayward met Charles (Goodvyeat 


ind had | mportant part in the discovery of vul 
canization Hay rds activities vill be treated at 
length when vw esume with the story of Charles 
(,oodyear who vi in Philadelphia, in 1834, with 
his mind concentrating on the problems ot rubber 
imufacture 
That Charles Goodyear would be successtul goes 
without ng. H determination of spirit 1s ex 
pressed i ese | ) rds from his autobiography, 
vhich wa vritten n the se md person His antic! 
pations of u e€ suc in life were never changed, 
ind h hopes ere ao tor a moment depressed - 
Such a man did 1 know failure 
Continued ) 
Production of Sponge Rubber 
, rE 
hours. This is divided into two stages. The first stag 


of approximately one hour comprises that in which the 
gases are formed within the structure of the rubber 


compound and during which probably very little vul 
canization takes plac \t the end of this hour, this 
internal pressure ts released very rapidly and the ex 


pansion of the rubber compound presumably takes 
place with nute during which the pressure ts 
dropped tro the higher to the lowe1 stage. Chen, 
due to the fact that the rubber compound has expanded 


so greatly in volume, the rate of heat transfer from 
the heating ediu into the rubber compound its 
relatively slow and it is necessary to continue the vul 
canization tor approximately one hour and a quarter to 
complete it satisfactorily throughout the volume of the 
sheet 

The use of prope rly selected delaved action accele- 
rators should make it possible to very materially 


shorten this vulcanizing time. It would also seem pos 


sible to duplicate, in properly designed molds to be 
utilized in hydraulic presses, this two-stage process 
involving: A—the gas forming operation under rela 
tively high mechanical pressure; and B—the subse 
juent vulcanizing operation under reduced mechanical 
pressure. In such a process, the use of delaved action 


accel rators, which, in the latter stages of the cure, 
develop an exXo t} erTn i} reaction would appear to be 
very desirabl 


Drybrow Sweat Pad 


AS improved “Drybrow” Sweat Pad, using sani 
4 tary, easily sterilized DuPont cellulose sponge 
ind fitted with a rubber headband, for use by indus 
trial workers, has been announced by the American 
\llsafe Company, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. The improved 
pad absorbs 20 times its weight in moisture, largels 
eliminates interruptions for wiping eyes and goggles, 
to satety by eliminating steamed-up, 
les. Applied moist, it stimulates evaporation 


and contributes 


roggvV gogg 
with consequent head coolness and comfort, thus re 
heving heat fat The cellulose sponge resists 


Ion 
x uit 


. > ‘ ] , " - 
chemical action of sweat and grease. 
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New Equipment 





Cramer Running Time Meter 


A RUNNING time meter (summation) which 
4 1utomatically registers the operating time of the 
circuit, apparatus or system to which it is connected, 
is driven by a slow-speed, self-starting 
synchronous motor, has been developed by R. W. 
Cramer & Co., Inc., 67 Irving Place, New York City 


The meter 1s made in two types, one for registering to 





tal hours and tl 


ie other tor registering to il minutes 
\ five dial counter is used and indicates in 10ths up 
to 9999.9 and repeats. The dial registering in 10ths 1s 
useful for measuring short time intervals and also 
for verifying the operation of the circuit. The meter is 
connected in parallel with the machine or apparatus of 
which the total operating time is to be registered; the 
synchronous motor starts and runs continuously while 
the machine or device is operating. The new running 
time meter, which is housed in molded bakelite, has a 
wide range of applications, including the recording of 
ictual operating time of processing and production 
machines, X-ray and diathermy apparatus, textile and 
paper machinery, and welders, It may also be used for 


time study 


Vertical Screw Elevator 
*“NGINEERING problems involved in lifting ma 


4 terials vertically are said to have been coordinated 
in the development of a new vertical screw elevator re 
cently introduced by Sprout, Waldron & Co., Inc., 
Muncy, Pennsylvania. The entire load on the helical 
flights is lifted to the discharge and freed in the new 
elevator instead of part of it surging past the discharge 
and spiraling downward to make a circulating load as 
it does in ordinary vertical screws, according to Sprout 
Waldron engineers. Advantages claimed for the new 
vertical screw elevator include the following: larger 
capacity and less horsepower ; higher lifts possible; can 
be installed in small space; is dust-tight and weather 
proot ; no belts, buckets, or chain; can be jacketed to 
heat or cool material in transit; capacity easily in 
creased or decreased; unloads from any type of car or 
truck; and provides continuous operation with low 


maintenance costs. 








Who makes grinding mills? The answer to this and 
similar questions will be found in the Classified List of 
Rubber Machinery and Equipment in the 1937 RUBBER 
RED BOOK. Paper-bound copies, $2.00; cloth-bound, 
$3.00. 
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Booklets, Catalogs, etc. 





Report on Pneumatic Tyred Carts and Other Equipment. 
British Rubber Publicity Association, 19 Fenchurch St., 
London, E.C. 3, England. 6 x 9% in. 16 pp 


The British Rubber Publicity Association has taken over 


the activities hitherto carried out by the Rubber Growers’ 
\ssociation in connection with propaganda and publicity for 
rubber products and the development of new uses for rubber 
This is the first report under the new arrangement. As in- 


dicated by the title, it describes and illustrates various types 
of rubber-tired agricultural equipment (as used on _ the 
University Reading Farm, at Sonning-on-Thames, in 
England). The larger portion of the report is devoted to an 
article on “A Comparison of the Draw Bar Pull of Farm 
Carts Running on Pneumatic Tyres and Iron Tyres,” by J. B 
Passmore and M. H. R. Soper. 


7 
The Limitations of Rubber. IV. Flame Proofing. (R¢« 
port No. 38-5). By Carl S. Williams. Rubber Chemicals 
Division, E. |. du’ Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, 
Del. 614 x 9% in. 12 pp 
Results of tests shown in this report indicate that there is 


» material or combination of materials having fire retardant 
properties or of a non-combustible nature that when added to 
rubber in amounts which permit the resulting product to re- 
tain its useful physical properties will retard the burning of 
ubber to a worth-while degree. Results indicate, however, 
that it is possible to make practical neoprene compositions 
having a high degree of flame resistance. Flame retardant 
materials are named, testing methods for determining flame 
resistance are discussed, and a bibliography is included 

eo 


The Influence of the Addition of Rubber on the Properties 
of Asphalt-Bitumen. Ly J. G. Fol and J. A. Plaizier 
(A Reprint). The Rubber Foundation, 182 Heerengracht, 
Amsterdam, Holland. 64% x 9% in. 24 pp 
Results of tests on the properties and characteristics of 

mixtures obtained from 


asphalt-bitumer rubber asphalt 


emulsion and latex, and from asphalt-bitumen-rubber powder 
are given in this booklet, a reprint of the article which ap 
peared in the April, 1937, issue of Il!’egen. The authors de- 
termined that the addition of rubber powder improves the 
i 


asphalt-bitumen with mineral aggregate, and that the plastic 


resistance to cracking and the resistance to penetration « 


flow of asphalt-bitumen is lessened by the addition of rubber 
powder 
7 


The Use of Rubber in Furniture. Rubber Growers’ Associ- 
ation, Inc., 19 Fenchurch St., London, E. C. 3, England 
6 x 9 in. 24 pp 
\s the title indicates, this booklet covers the use of rubber 

in furniture, including seatings, stuffing materials and up- 

holstery fabrics The history of such use is also covered 

Several illustrations are included. The booklet is a reprint of 

an article which appeared in the September, 1937, issue of 

the R.G.A. Bulletin 
* 

More Modern Laboratory Appliances. Fisher Scientific 
Co., 711 Forbes St., Pittsburgh, Penna. 7 x 10™% inches. 
Issued as a supplement to “Modern Laboratory Appliances,” 

a catalog and reference book published by Fisher, this book- 

let presents equipment and supplies which have been intro- 

duced since the publication of the general catalog. It contains 
many appliances developed by the company 


Foxboro Recording Thermometers. (Bulletin 198-1). Fox- 
boro Co., Foxboro, Mass. 8% x 11 inches. 40 pp. 

This catalog, prepared from a non-technical standpoint, con- 
tains a brief story on the value of thermometers followed by 
separate descriptions and illustrations of the thermometers 
featured by Foxboro. Range characteristics, thermal systems, 
and special bulbs employed are stressed for each type 
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Johnson Friction Clutches Carlyle Johnson Machine Co., 
Manchester, Conn. 6% x 9% in. 10 pp. 
The standard type of Johnson friction clutch with metal to 

metal frictions and the Super-Johnson type with Raybestos 

faced expansion ring are both listed in this new catalog. All 
recent improvements in the company’s products are also listed, 
as well as several changes in price 

. 


Bearings. R. W. Rhoades Metaline Co., Inc., P. O. Box 
No. 1, Long Island City, N. Y. 8% x 11 in. 4 pp 
The various types of Metaline oilless bronze bearings 
marketed by the company are shown in this pamphlet. Diam 
eter specifications are given in table form. A brief descrip 
tion of the manufacture and advantages of the bearings is in 
cluded 





Book Reviews 





Chemistry & Technology of Rubber Latex. I}y C. Fal 
coner Flint. Published in England. Distributed in the 
United States by D. Van Nostrand Co., Inc., New York 
City. 6 x 9 in. 715 pp. $14.00 


(Available from Book Department, THE RuBBER AGE) 


The increasing importance of latex is evidenced by the 
growing list of books now available on this subject. The lat 
est addition is Flint’s treatise—a book of 715 pages bringing 
together all of the known facts on latex from sources through 
properties, preparation, preservation, concentration, com- 
pounding, manufacturing uses, testing, etc. The author was 
formerly with the Rubber Research Institute of Malaya and 
is now cn the staff of Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd., 
where he is in charge of research and development work on 
latex. With this background and experience, Dr. Flint 1s, 
according to B. J. Eaton in his foreword to the book, 
“eminently qualified to be the author of such a publication 
since he has been in close touch with the raw material 
and with the preserved product.” 

Dr. Flint used Georges Genin’s book, “Chimie et Tec 
nologie du Latex de Caoutchouc,” as the framework for his 
work, but his book is not merely a translation of the French 
volume, but rather a new book with the latest available in- 
formation included. Just as Noble’s “Latex in Industry” 
published in 1936—treated this subject largely from the 
American viewpoint (at least as far as current practices, 
materials, and machinery and equipment were concerned), 
just so does Flint’s book lean heavily on British practices 
This does not of course apply to patents, for all leading coun- 


1 


tries are covered so as to give a true picture of latex de 
velopments throughout the world 

Flint’s book covers the whole subject of latex in a very 
thorough manner, and with due warnings on the involved 
patent situation (as treated by the author in his first chapter) 
it should be found of decided assistance to all technologists 
and manufacturers desiring the latest available information 
on the latex situation. The book is well illustrated with charts 
and diagrams as well as laboratory and factory equipment, 
and includes many formulas and working details which con- 
stitute, according to the author, “a sound basis on which 
practical experience of industrial latex processes may be ac 
quired either in the laboratory or in the factory.” 
at the end of each chapter constitute short bibliographies of 
the more important patents and articles on the various sub- 


References 


jects covered 

One point requiring critical comment, in our estimation, is 
the subject index at the end of the book which seems to be 
somewhat inadequate. It is rather uncommon to find a major 
heading in the subject index which is substantially the subject 
matter of the book itself. We believe that each separate item 
in. the book worthy of being indexed and _ cross-indexed 
should have been listed alphabetically regardless of the chap- 
ter in which it appears. In Flint’s subject index each chapter 
is listed under one major head with a summary of the con- 
tents of each chapter given. It is to be hoped that this situa- 
tion will be remedied in the next edition of the book. 




















ditorial 


k VER since the inaug 


4 uration of the current 


Buffer Pool 
for Rubber 


here have been rumors as 
© the desirability of a but 


fer pool. Because in its 
first five vears of existence the Restriction Committee 
has, to all intents and purposes, failed in its objectives, 
1.¢., to reduce stocks to a normal level, to adjust supply 
to demand, and t naintain a fair and equitable price 
level remunet itive to emcient producers, there has 
been some strong talk recently in favor of a buffet 


nM) 
I 


he object of a butter pool for rubber simply adds 
up to this: the maintenance in consuming countries 
ota large supply of rubber stock to be released freely 
when prices are high and doled out carefully when 
prices are low In other words, the existence of this 
stock in various centers of the world would serve to 
regulate the price of rubber and keep it at a level sat 
istactory to both producer and consumer. From the 
latter's angle, the maintenance of a steady price is 
more important than the price itself (within limits, of 
course) so that inventories of raw material would not 
affect the financial position as drastically as they do 
at present 

There are several methods by which a buffer pool 
could be created ()ne would be to force producers to 


segregate a percentage of export quotas on behalf of 


~ sn 


the buffer stock with the cooperation of the respective 


governments. Another would be to purchase stock in 
the open market with funds obtained by means of a 
Still another would be the forma 


tion Of a private bufter stock by a syndicate of large 


spec ial export duty 


consumers, with the approval and cooperation of the 
Restriction Committee 

here are, of course, several serious obstacles to the 
promulgation and achievement of any of these plans 
Because the market has more often suffered from an 
excess rather than a shortage of rubber, there ts first 
and foremost the risk that the existence of a substan 
tial stock, whether openly acknowledged or secreted as 
suggested by some proponents of the plan, would be 
a depressing influence. Producers would be more af 
tected by such a condition than would the consumers. 
Second, competition between producer and dealet 
would inevitably come about with questionable results. 
Chird, and very important, is the question as to who 
would finance a buffet pool and bear the loss of in 
terest Some $25,000,000 might be required to accu- 
mulate and maintain sufficient stock to have the desired 


eftect 


restriction scheme in 1934, 
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omment 


There can be no doubt that no matter how difhcult 
or how numerous the obstacles to a buffer pool may be, 


they can be successfully surmounted, if the Restriction 
Committee, vovernments, producers and large consum 
ers would cooperate. Strength is given to this state- 
ment by the fact that a buffer pool has been operating 
in tin for many years—and successfully. The fact that 
producers require a higher price on rubber and con- 
sumers desire a regulated price lends argument to the 
opinion of many leaders in the plantation industry to 
the effect that a buffer pool merits the investigation ot 
the Restriction Committee. 

Because of the recent action of the Committee in 
setting up a 45% quota of permissible exports tor the 
third quarter of the current year, there is little chance 
that any such investigation would be launched before 


the end of the year. 


@ 

T HE long - heralded 
International ee eee 

gy Conference, held in 
Conferences London on May 23 to 25, 

has come and gone. It was 


gratifying to learn that more than 500 chemists from 
18 separate countries attended the Conference, and 
that over 100 papers were submitted for discussion. 
The Institution of the Rubber Industry, which spon 
sored the event, is to be highly congratulated on a diff- 
cult job well done. 

Although only of three day duration, the sessions 
of the Conference were so arranged (as explained 
elsewhere in this issue) that the utmost value was 
Not only will the 


discussions which took place at the actual sessions be 


extracted from each short session. 


included in the printed Proceedings of the Conference, 
but delegates were given an opportunity to submit fur- 
ther written contributions to the discussion, and these 
too will be included. Every rubber chemist should se- 
cure a copy of this book, which will be made available 
shortly 

Continuation of these international conferences is 
highly desirable. \ccording to the official German del 
egate at London, a conference similar to the one just 
held will take place in Cologne in 1940. Perhaps the 
Goodyear Centennial Celebration planned in Boston in 
the Fall of next year could serve as the meeting ground 
for rubber chemists of all nations. A special program, 
with an international flavor, could be prepared. 
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LABOR TROUBLES 
RENEWED IN AKRON 


Strikes at Goodyear and Goodrich 
Are Quickly Settled, Although 
Riot at Goodyear Plant Results 
in Injuries to More Than Eighty 


Good- 


year al (,oodrich, both culminating in 


Sel listurbances at botl 


s, were included among the 


abor a ties in the past n onth. Fire 
st r i ~ IX be ilso neure | n 
r lews ilthoug! the onl 
disturba ass ing drastic propor 
tions is the strike at Goodvear which 
is arke riots and violence 
S| t il te the United Rubber 
rkers \merica had declared a 
ike existed at Goodyear’s plants in 
\kror n Mav 27, strikers and sym 
pathizet rmed a two deep chain two 
blocks long to prevent midnight shift 
worke entering the gate of Plant 
] Soon after midnight, according to 
report, the crowd advanced upon a 
grou] t police en who were keep 
ale pen, whereupon the police 
advanced on the crowd with tear gas 
and clubs \pproximately 80 persons 
were injured, including 5 policemen, two 
of wl were shot The official strike 
is illed because the UL.R OW x, 
laimed that it “got nowhere” in nego- 
tiations with the management over vari- 
ous clai | rievances, 


Union Calls Off Strike 
What might have developed into a 


+ 


ong al serious situation was termin 
ated on Mav 30 when members of th 
(,oodvear local of the U.R.W.A. voted 
to end the strike and return to work, 
if te ! officials explained that the 
company had agreed to take immediate 
steps to conclude a written agreement 

th the local, and to discuss overtime 
nd other points at issue with a union 
committee The picket line was imme- 
liately withdrawn and the workers re 
ported for work on Tuesday morning, 


May 31, when the plant reopened after 
the Memorial Day shut-down. Charges 
litics, favoritism, and mis-use of 
authority were made by the union dut 
ing the short strike 

month the 
(Alabama) local of the union filed new 


Earlier in the Gadsden 


varges of “unfair labor practices” 
iwainst Goodvear with the National La- 
bor Relations Board alleging that the 


ompany was discriminating against 


inion members 











Neoprene in the Aviary 


\n unusual use for neoprene, the 
chloroprene rubber made by E. | 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., 
was recently discovered. It is being 
used for covering perches and lin 
ing nesting boxes in aviaries, the 
object being to use a material with 
a hygienic and non-absorbent sur 
face unaffected by continual ex 
posure to weather and sunlight. Ac 
cording to bacteriological experts, 
the use of so-called synthetic rubber 
in the 
the spread of 


parrot disease which is responsible 


aviary is likely to minimize 


highly contagious 


or many deaths 








Trouble at Goodrich started on May 
20 when the Akron plants were closed 
down in a walk-out which union officials 
said started as a protest against the 
retention of eight apprentice electricians 


while men with longer service were be 


ing laid off. Once out, the union de 
nanded a signed agreement, vacations 
with pay, and the stopping of produc 
tion work by supervisors and foremen. 
This controversy was settled after a 
week of conferences, in which P. W. 
Chappell, 
played a part, when members of the 


Federal labor conciliator 
Goodrich local voted to accept a seven 


month written agreement calling for 
continuation of present wage scales and 
vacations with pay exactly half of that 
paid last VCal The Goodrich dire tor- 
ate ratified the agreement after the 


union had voted its acceptance 


Other Labor News 

The Sun Rubber Company plant in 
Barberton was opened on May 23 after 
being shut down for almost three weeks 
when workers walked out in _ protest 
against the installation of a new time 
study svstem which they claimed was 
actually an attempt to introduce wage 
reductions Work was resumed after 

avreed to restore the 
permit vacations with pay, 
grant seniority rights, and concede sole 


the company 


“wage cuts,” 


bargaining rights to the union, accord- 
ing to-officials of the Sun local of the 
U.R.W.A.  E. 
tendent, said that the agreement was ac- 
ceptable to both sides. 


\. Norris, plant superin- 


The contract between Firestone and 
the U.R.W.A., under which the plant has 
been operating for the past year, was 
renewed with minor changes on May 15. 


QUOTA SET AT 45% 
FOR THIRD QUARTER 


Regulation Committee Meeting in 
London Sets Lowest Level Ever 
Fixed in a Drastic Attempt to 
Lower Stocks and Raise Prices 
The International Rubber Regulation 

Committee, meeting in London on May 
31, fixed the permissible export quota of 
crude rubber from signatory countries 
for the third quarter of the current vear 
at 45% of basic allotments. This is a 
drop of 15% from the 60% which ap 
plied to the second quarter of the year 
and is the lowest export quota point 
ever fixed, either under the current re- 
striction scheme or the ill-fated Steven 
son Plan. No figure was set for the 
fourth quarter of the year. 

Under the 45% quota, permissible rub 
ber exports will amount to approximate 
ly 48,572 tons monthly from signatories, 
in addition to another 8,000 from Siam, 
French Indo-China and the non-agree- 
Total supplies, there 
fore, during the third quarter of this 
vear should amount to approximately 
56,000 tons monthly, or 168,000 tons for 
the period. At the current rate of 
world 


ment countries. 


consumption, shipments during 
the third quarter should be considerably 


under consumption. 


Nine-Month Comparisons 
The drastic cut in the quota for the 
third quarter of the year indicates that 
permissible exports from all agreement 
territories, including Siam and French 
Indo-China, will total 
566,673 for the first nine months of 


approximately 


1938, an approximate monthly average 
of 68,797. This would compare with 
permissible monthly average of 93,333 
tons during the first nine months of the 
Total 
1937 from signatory countries reached a 
total of 1,119,993 tons, of which 66,000 
tons came from Siam and Indo-China 
The quota cut for the third quarter 
is of course intended to lead to a re 


previous year. exports during 


duction in world stocks and_ thereby 
force the price of crude rubber into 
It is now around 11% 
cents. How soon such a reduction will 
occur depends largely upon the future 
rate of world consumption. Unless an 
exceptionally sharp increase occurs in 


higher channels. 


the next few months, observers believe 
that the surplus stocks now on hand are 
large enough to prevent any supply 
shortage for the balance of the year. 





























































NEW YORK GROUP HAS 
ITS ANNUAL OUTING 
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Coming Events 


June 17. Ann Outi Akron R 


July 23. Fishing trip, | \. Rubber 


Aug. 19.) Outi: Bost Rubbe 
Sept. 5-9. | i Me I \ < 
Chemical Soci Milwaukee 


Sept. 7-8. Fall Meeting, Rubber D 
n, A.C.S., Plankinton House, M 
‘ kee. Wis 
Oct. 10-14. 
Hotel Stevens, icago, Ill 
Nov. 4. Boston Group, Rubber Divi 
ical Bostor 


Akron Group Plans Outing 


| ( annua u mie! uting I ( 
\ Gj R er Division, A.C.S 
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How many rubber manufacturers 


are there in Trenton, N. J.? A geo 
graphical! list of rubber manufacturers 
in the United States is included in the 
1937 RUBBER RED BOOK. Paper- 
bound copies, $2.00; cloth-bound 
$3.00. 
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RHODE ISLAND CLUB 
ELECTS NEW OFFICERS 


Election ot ofhcers, a g 


proximately 120 membet 


i 
te led the eet 
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eariiel n the atte 

The new ot ers a 
execut e & tte 
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During tl 


e meeting, the ( 


the financial report atter 


tion of officers took plac« 
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Synthetic Rubber Output 
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Seiberling Tractor Tire 

Che 
\kron, has 
tire field 
tractor 


Rubber ( 


he 


Seiberling ompany 


agricultural 


introduced a 


entered t 


and has new 


tire which is said to em 


a totally new and different tread 
to 


»« dy 


design. According Seiberling en 


rineers, the new tire assures the trac 


ileage, maxi 


and 


Operator increased m 
efficient 
lf 
pull, 


and 


mum positive traction 


and economic performance S « 


ar 


tread, greater aw bar 
flotation, 


and 


cleaning 


ater welded arc 


iss 


weather resisting com 


sone of the advantages 


t Che 
900-36, 


are 
for 
available u 
38 


pound 
wil be 


and 11 


approx! 


claimed tire 


new 
9 00-40, 
covering 


tractor 


5 


these 
80% of the 


SIZES, 


mately 


S1Zes 


( marke { 


Announce New Accelerator 


Rubber Ervice 


Monsanto Cl 


lhe Laboratories 


Division, emical ( 


Om) 


pany, Akron, Ohio, have announced 
an addition to their line of acceler 
ators. Called “Santocure”’, the new 
accelerator is in_ the Sale classi 

cation as the company's “Ureka” type 
f accelerators. The major advantage 
if “Santocure” is said to be in its ease 
of handling through the plant. It re 

quires a basic accelerator for activa 
tion, such as. guanidines, aldehvde 
imines, etc... althoug! combinatior 

f 50% “Santocure” and 50% DPG 
can be handled with ease in all or 
dinary factory work. 








RUBBER DIVISION TO nn at the Pag y ageES en \n 
advance summary of this report tollows 
MEET IN MILWAUKEE \ new method of testing flat rubber 
belting is submitted for publication as 
Phe Fall Meeting ot the Rubber Di tentative to replace the present stand 
IS1OT \.C.S., will be held on Wednes ard methods of testing rubber belting 
lay and Thursday, September 7 and 8, used for power transmission. The ten 
at the Plankinton House in Milwaukee, tative specifications and tests for fric 
Wisconsit I conjunct n wit the 1 n tape ! general use for elecir: al 
Meeting ot e American ( hem urposes, and for rubber insulatin 
ub DOCIE which will be held durit tape, are recommended for adoption as 
e weel I Septembe r 5. Cit is beer standard 
iggested that members of the Rub Revisions are presented in five ten 
el Divisiot plannit t attend 1 tative standards which include tl two 
Milwaukec eeting make the Ue specifications for insulated wi and 
eservaliol aS Call is possible cable, Class AO 30% Hevea _ rubber 
Duc the large volume t work compound, and performance rubber 
ancl by Secretary-Treasurer C. W compound; and three methods of test 
( stensen, the Executive Committec for rubber hose, insulated wire and 
e D ston is decided to divide cable, and the general test requirements 
the duties of this office. A. R. Kemp, for rubber products. . 
urma the Division, has appoint \ progress report of the activities ot 
ed H. I. Crarner f the University ot the Committee and its Sub-Committees 
\ n, O serve as secretary un is included as well as a discussion ot 
e next electior fheers. Mr the standard reference samples having 
( ensen ¢ tinuies as treasure! certified abrasion properties that have 
he deadline eceiving papers 1 been made available 
Ca I tiie Milwaukee ] ¢ il is 
een set at | 14. Papers should b 
varded e new secretary, H. I Plan Factory in Sweden 
( 1mn¢ I ~ ¢ innil papers ale ; ? 
ed t imunicate as soon as pos \\ Litchfield, president of the 
ble wit Mr. Cramer so that he cat Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, 
Le def ; eservation as to th who returned to this country on June 
numb ‘ ns needed on the 6 from a European tour, announced 
¥ that Goodyear would begin construc 
Treas ; ( tensen idvises tha ‘ oO a $1,500,000 rubber fact ry 
Executive Committee has authori Norrkopi Sweden, in the near fu 
‘ r a ent $2.50 eac I thie ture 
wing 1 1 ers ( R } 
Ps rer ager ——— 
T are iusted: Vol. 1, No. 1 
\ II, N l and 2; Vol. III, No. 2 
la e1 $1.00 ea will be mad 
these: Vol. IX, No. 4; Vol. X, N 
] \ Al, 3 1. Members havi 
4 ‘ I cn back nun bers a 
t il the Mr. Christer 
i Cl ] he 1 





A.S.T.M. MEETING 
IN ATLANTIC CITY 





Seve ee ( al sessions are plant 
the t irst Annua \Meeting « 
‘ Ame A 5 et Vesti \la 
i i] \ ¢ eld at the Cha 
te-Had Ha \tlant Lit 
N. | ( 27 to Julv 1, inclusive 
2M technical pagers and reposts “aill 
presented , . E White mai Aiesl 
the Soctet liscus Industrial 
INCSCal annual address, and 
co ( arious questions afirecti ; 
eseare ( i aborator es, as we 
is in the universitv and related fields \ ninety-three ton tank, about as 
The 7 eentl lear Ma g Le arge as a Goodyear airship but weigh- 
re 1] he lelivered } ly \lhert Ing 1) times as much, was recently 
a ( etall Pical engines a iP 1! stalled in Plant Three of the Good- 
essor Emeritus « Harvard Universit vear Tire and Rubber Company in 
His topic will he The Torsi Test’ \kron. The giant tank will be used 
ind he ll describe and discuss a for curing the rubber linings that are 
pecially built torsion machine made at applied inside other and smaller tanks 
Harvard. Dr. Sauveur is a charter men When tanks are rubber-lined for vari 
her of the Society ous purposes, the rubber, properly 
Committee [D-11 on Rubber Products. compounded and calendered, has to he 


its cl O. M 


vill make its report on Friday 
July 1, at the 


cemented 


When the 


Havden, 
Morning, 


Session to be 


airman, 


through 


Seventeenth 





to 


tanks 


ings applied are ready for vulcanizing, 


vulcanized. 
lin 


and 
their 


metal 
with 


the 
rubber 





} 


Dig 


the cvlin 


oe 
ler on a steel railway 


they are rolled into new 


and ste | door S 


hermetically seal the heater shut during 


the time of cure. The reproduction 
thove shows how the big steel cylin- 
ler, which measures 45 feet long and 
15 teet high, was transported from the 
local plant in which it was built to 
(,oodyear’s tank lining plant. Huge 
steel truck carriages and an 1&-tire de- 
livery truck were used. The huge cyl- 
inder was both pulled and _ pushed 


along by two trucks, one of which was 


traveling in reverse gear. 


















































Names in the News 





\3 ember of UK Secures Honorary Degree 
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CRUDE RUBBER TYPES 
REVISED BY R.M.A. 


The Crude Rubber Committee of -the 
Rubber Manufacturers Association, in 
cooperation with the Rubber Trade As- 
sociation of New York, has revised 
its crude rubber types. The new types 
will become effective on August | and 
will supersede the presen types wnoich 


have been in effect since October 4, 
1929. Distribution of the type samples 
to manufacturers who have placed o1 
ders was begun two months ago. The 
type samples may be secured trom the 
R.M.A. at $5.50 pe ample F.O.B 
New York 

Printed descriptions ot e new of 
ficial crude rubber types. including s 


1 1 . . . 
eral for which physical samples have 


not been prepared, art contain na 
new bulletin entitled, “Crude Rubber 
| pe De scriptions and Packing pe 
cations for Crude Rubbe Copies 
r this bulletin i ‘ I t 
ost rol tne k ¢ Mar a ers 
Association, by addressing a st t 
ts omees 444 Mad s \ ( Ne 
York Cit 

The new crude hb 
various grades O « ( ects 
thick and thi itex epe cK a 
thin brown crepe t k a ! r 

le 1 crepes et I A's ta 
i d packing spt nica ( 
CT art b ré { ence 1ci¢ ir? r 
the quality or type de pt 

ver the same vTa s 

n announcing the ( it ( 

( new crude rubbe tv pe | H 
x ebel. secretal! ( t \ Cl Mar 
ifacturers Associati said We wisl 
particularly to direct the ntion « 
il] ubbe nanul tu I s 
1 tant ste] orward ‘ ' 
he qualit Standa i i ‘ 
the Association and t end its 
general adop O We ( tall t 
will be in the ¢ t ( t 
industry if all crude ses 
ire made on the basis « e tvnes 

Sears Cuts Tire Prices 

» Roe LICK WwW { Ve 
( iced price I tiie i orade 
tire ines trom 8 14 red 

ns ( show ¢ 
s mer flic i £ ece! tly 
placed in the n he uctions 
ipplying only t \ll-State brand 

Id by Sears R ) k ug tine 
mails and not t inv s r 
tail stores ire not ex] ted ive 
il eftect on trie nd t ) ( 


To Close Firestone Mills 


Che Firestone cotton mills at New 
Bedford, Mass., are to be losed for 
a three-month period at the end ot 
June, according to word from Akron. 


Most of the stock 1 Ww In process 1s 


expected to he finished by tne end tT 
this montl Action is said to have 


been prompted by curtailment of pro 
! e 
mobile industry 


duction in the aut 


and by large reserve stocks of tire 


fabt ic 


JUNE, 1938 


Celebrate One Hundredth Anniversary of 


the Hodgman Name 


Che ‘urrent vear marks the one 


hundredth anniversary of the Hodgman 
name in the rubber industry. In 1838, 
ye vear before the discovery of vul- 
canization by Charles Goodyear, Dan- 
iel Hodgman sold his first 
product under his own name 

Daniel Hodgman was born in a little 
New Hampshire spent a few 


vears in farm work, later opened a 


rubber 


village, 


thread and needle store in Roxbury, 
Mass., o1 is own, set out for New 
York City in 1835 where he worked 
in Williar Atkinson’s rubber factory, 
and three years later, in partnership 


with a voung man named _ Robinson, 
ypened a store in Beaver Street, New 
York City, tor the sale of rubber goods 
al retail 


Early Rubber Products 


ear after the firm had 


\bout on 


been founded, young Robinson 


became 


discouraged and the partnership was dis- 


solved Short] thereatter, Daniel 
itodeman took a larger store on Mai 


] 


den Lane and branched out to manu 


n 
facturing as well as merchandising 
products were “rubber 


<nown as industrial waders, 


overshoes, and _ life  preservers \ 
nedal was awarded this pioneer rub 
ber manufacturer for a new type ot 


life preserver he devised at the Fair 
of the American Institute, held in New 
York, in October, 1839. 
rubber industry, of 


course, received impetus after Good- 


ears discovery of vulcanization. 
Goodvear issued licenses for the man 
ufacture of various types of rubber 
products to different manufacturers. 
One of these licenses—for rubber door 
springs—was assigned to Daniel Hodg 
man. The original license was assigned 


to Hodgman at a cost of $2,000 by Mr 
H. B. Ames, but later Hodgman made 
a direct contract with Goodyear on a 
\bout this time the 


California Gold Rush oc 


rovalty basis 
celebrated 
curred, and Daniel Hodgman sold hun 


dreds of rubber knapsacks to enthusi- 
astic prospectors. Each of these knap 
sacks had the Hodgman name on them 


in big, bold letters, and it is prob 
at national recognition was first 
secured for the company in this man 


Factory Moved to Tuckahoe 


In 1853, Mr. Hodgman moved his 

Tuckahoe, New York, the 
price of $10,000 giving him 
a large stone cotton mill but 
a larger portion of land which is now 
occupied by the village of Tuckahoe. 
World developments in the next three 
decades, including the Crimean War, 
discovery of oil in Pennsylvania, lay- 
ing of the first Atlantic cable, com- 
pletion of the first transcontinental rail- 
road, all contributed to an increasing 
demand for rubber products, with the 


1 


result that Hodgman added many new 


factory to 
purchase 


not only 


in the Rubber Industry 


items to its line and expanded accord 
ingly. 

Following the death of Daniel Hodg- 
man, some time after the Civil War, 
his two sons, both of whom he had 
trained, took over the 
Hodgman becom- 


individually 
business, Charles A 
manufacturing expert, and 
Hodgman assuming the busi 
ness responsibilities. Under the lat- 


ter’s hand, the business entered a new 


ing the 


George F. 


era In 1879 the store was moved 
to 425 Broadway, and in 1882 a new 
factory was built tn Mount Vernon, 
N. Y., for the exclusive manufacture 
of raincvats and mackintoshes. 

In 1885, on George Hodgman’s in 
sistance, the company was placed un- 
der the corporate form of ownership 
and control and the business was duly 
incorporated under the name of the 
Hodgman Rubber Company In 1903 
the New York store was again moved, 
this time to 806 Broadway, near 11th 
street, 
twenty vears 

In 1906 Charles A. Hodgman be 
came president after the death of 
George. Ill health forced the former 
to relinquish the office after three years, 
Hodgman Rubber 


where it remained ror ove! 


however, and _ the 
Company passed into the hands of the 
third generation of Hodgmans, te 


George B. Hodgman, son of George 
F.. was named president; his brother, 
S. Theodore, became treasurer; and F 
\. Hodgman, son of Charles, became 
vice-president. A. W. Warren, who had 
been with the company for many years 
and had risen to the post of general 
manager, was retained and entrusted 
with the direction of manufacturing and 


selling. 
Modern Era for Company 


By 1913 the Tuckahoe factory had 
grown to a five-story remforced con- 
crete building. The company was then 
dealing in a wide variety of raincoats 
and rubber surface clothing, air spe 
molded goods, 
and rubberized fabric What mav be 
termed the modern era in the Hodgman 


cialties, rubber bands, 


history began the following vear, in 
1914, when the World War broke out. 


For the next several vears, the com 
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View of the Hodgman Rubber 
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pany was actively engaged in furnish- 
ing “slickers” or raincoats to the army, 
as well as sterilizing bags and gas mask 
fabric. 

About 1925 some changes occurred 
in the old Hodgman Rubber Company. 
\ revised organization was set up with 
Mitchell Kaufman, well-known rubber 
executive, as president and general 
manager, and activities were removed 
to Massachusetts. Following Mr. 
Kaufman’s death in 1930, Albert H. 
Wechsler, long associated with him, 
became president, and Max I. Woy- 
thaler was appointed treasurer and gen- 
eral manager. Both of these executives 
still occupy the same posts. 


Present Status of Firm 
The present business operated under 
the name of the Hodgman Rubber 
Company, at Framingham, Mass., ac- 
tually consists of three separate divi 
Rubberized Fabrics, Sporting 
Specialties, and Sundries. The first di 


sions, t.é., 


vision not only coats all kinds of fab 
rics to the specifications of other man- 
ufacturers and converters, but also 
makes several well known trade-marked 
products. The coated fabrics go into 
the manufacture of raincoats, ladies’ 
handbags, billiard table materials, ping 
pong bats, and other common and un- 
usual products. The second division 
(Sporting Specialties) produces fishing 
waders, fishing shirts, sports clothing, 
hunting suits, and ait 
well as various kinds of industrial gat 


mattresses, as 


ments such as protection suits used by 
firemen, gas workers, and airplane me- 
chanics The Sundry division makes 
rubber bands, sterilizing bags, diving 
dresses, and many extruded items to 
specific requirements under contract. 

In addition to Mr. Wechsler and Mr. 
Woythaler, executives of the present 
Hodgman Rubber Company include the 
following: Charles M. Davidson, di 
vision manager, rubberized fabrics; C 
Weare Howlett, division manager, sport- 
ing specialties and sundries; J. A. John 
son, factory manager; Joseph L. Haas, 
technical superintendent; and S. F. 
Rvan, auditor and credit manager. Of 
fices and display rooms are maintained 
in New York City and Chicago, in ad 
dition to the factory 


Note: Last vear the Alfred Hale Rub 
ber Company, North 
passed its first 100-year mark. Its history 
was published in our January, 1937, 


Quincy, Mass., 


issue 







plant in Framingham, Massachusetts. 











pany, told the Springheld Chapter of 
the National Association of Cost Ac 


NEW ENGLAND ountants during a visit to the plant 


on May 25. The visiting group, made 


i f about 50 accountants, inspected 





e plant and were entertained at 


Firestone lire & er ( is dinner in the Fisk dining root 
ulip ne ka Rive 
Ma I ( ¢ Lor ~= ° 
Mat ae To Review Goodyear Case 
plant rot i val facili n a decision handed down on May 
‘ na tat rirestone rub 16, the United States Supreme Court 
be plantatior I i il Irol rdered the Federal Trade (ommis 
thet mtra ( ere I on case against the Goodyear Tire and 
ect on the d irl v n tubber Company, charging price dis 
tered ef hine ne rimination,. returned to the Sixth ( 
eC . ‘ cment nt Court ot Ap eals, Cincinnat Oo 
clast ul ind wil further proceedings and a “determina 
€ available i t ! f kel tion of the merits.” The court decreed 
vere ! that the case has not become moot. as 
laimed vy Goodyear in iew of the 
\ ‘ ant “ ae tact that it had voluntaril) cancelled 
M cl edule ts alleged discriminatory contract witl 
' la wit! Sears, Roebuck & Company and pas 
+0) ech ! I 290 ot age ot the Robinson-Patman Act did 
the plant s 20) ( i I ot ( ve the right of eithe (,00d 
irtment Mrecter the goll and ear or the Federal Trade ( nissi 
enn na nit A irtment to have the order reviewed The con 
verse ‘ Cirbune ‘ I vel tinued court cast is now based on 
egal technical grounds. the government 
merits 1 liale \ Ww ' ne 4 . awem y object being to have the Fed 
‘ ‘ ( vard col era ourt stain its own decisio 
ct 1 “\ 


x54 fer Named Pocono Trustees 


ash Benjamin Haber and J. A. McQuil 


en have been named permanent trus 
‘ ( k. ( ‘ 
" tec t the Pocono Rubber Compat 
! ena i 38 . ‘ 
‘ irentor N | b luda P} ilip | t 
‘ { ‘ es of atior 1 7 
, il f the [ Me District Court Bot! 
ix ind « ‘ ‘ ired 24 
; : ad been serving in temporary capaci 
wit $429] é esponding > 
ties. Herbert W. Backes, counsel for 
x | nt 1¢ iM ‘ ‘ , 
the trustees, recently reported that th 
ompany had been making considerabl 
(sf t ‘ y 
: progress under its reorganization set 
tT rie | IX tT (io 1 7 ° 1 
hn H tal up, with monthly losses being steadily 
é iven, Cont ne eviously ¢ ) 
> , 4 reduced He« predicted that Pocono 
’ ’ ‘ rie ’ N\ « yr 
York would begin to show a profit in the 
( ty a Hee inp ntee ( mit 1 ‘ 
' . ~_s acy near future. The company applied for 
re I | ! 4 t the omy 1 
reorganization under Section 77b of the 


fankruptcy Act several months ago 


Standardize Tire Sizes 


fe Negotiations on standardization of 
tires between rubber manufacturers 


and automobile manufacturers in Ger 


pet t 1 ( ‘ I cK 
cd thr ‘ ( ‘ many have been concluded, according 
ou pre ci¢ aTics 
y . +, es] 
E. Speal ge” ane ce sient, lin to report. In the future there will be 
only Os S ‘ , passenger ars 
cer ne ( 146.000 I — made for passenger Ca 
A ;, instead of 37 as formerly. The stand 
Cc! \ ‘ et States 
‘ inl ard tire, according to the negotiations, 
iA . - 
ug will be the 16-inch, with a 20-inch for 
‘ ‘ ‘ ( ( ‘ tire , { 
, ight vans, and a 22-inch for heavy 
Cale { ‘ T ( need t cs¢ ‘ 
trucks 
cw i \\ T Tiie narket 
i cad ‘ | . eT oT yor} 
P : } jualit ve Ne . ad “ R . . 
~tond : Starts Reclaiming Plant 
f ‘> i | \A\ t cx I 
ne line needless] ncrease inven Vhe Quabaug Rubber Company, 
tories, and ads t thir t the funda North Brookfield, Mass., expects to 
rental soundness of the trade situa get its recently installed reclaiming 
tion, either to the dealer, to the con plant in operation some time _ this 
sumer, or, in the nal analvsis. to the montl When in full operation, the 
anufacture: plant is expected to have a capacity of 
approximately 200,000 pounds of re 
Fisk employed ar verage f 1,742 claimed rubber monthly Quabaug 
’ 1 29 ‘ +} ; ] . } 
persons in 1937, paving em a total manutactures soles, heels, rubber tile. 
>> 700 / 
ot $2,788,000 in wag George FE matting, stair treads, and other prod 
Conlin, cost a untant for the con ucts 


of $103,385 in the previous vear. Com- 
pany places loss largely nm write 
down of inventory 
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FINANCIAL 





Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc. 


First Quarter: Net loss of $171,448 
after all costs and expenses, including 
provision of $188,572 for depreciation 
Net sales amounted to $3,595,454 as 
compared with $6,563,188 in the first 


quarter ot the previous ear. The 
company reported a profit of $674,504 
for the first three montl f 1937 
Directors declared a dividend of 15 
cents per share pay ible ! lune 15 


0 stockholders of record on M: 


31, 1938 


United Shoe Machinery 
Year Ended February 28 Net u 


come after taxes and including income 


of $4,037,963 from associated con 
panies, interest and othe lividend 1 
come, amounted to _ $10,146,152, 
equivalent to $4.24 per share of con 
mon stock after deduct I | pre 
ferred dividends amounting to $421. 
235. Profit before provi n of $1,308, 


000 for Federal income tax amounted 
to $11,454,152 


United Carbon Co. 


First Quarter: Net profit of $438, 
364, after Federal incom: taxes, cde 
preciation, depleti n, ind other 


charges, but before urtaxX I undis 
tributed profits, equal to $1.10 a share 
on 397,885 no-par shares of common 
stock. This compares with a net profit 


f $722,368, or $1.81 a share, in the 


first quarter of 1937. Current assets 
as of March 31 were reported at $3, 
679,115, including $1,451,784 in cash 


A. G. Spalding & Bros. 


Quarter to April 30 Net loss of 
$128,648, after all charges including 
amortization, which compares with net 
loss of $287,473 in the preceding quar 
ter and a loss of $52,680 reported fo: 


the corresponding period last year. Net 


sales for the quarter reported on were 
$3,387,400, against $3,978,785 in the co 


responding period of 1937 


Lee Rubber & Tire 


Six Months to April 30: Consol 
dated net profit of $314,105, after all 
Surtax, equal to 


565 hares of $5- 


charges including 


$1.23 each on 25 


t! 


par capital stock excluding shares in 


the treasury Chis compares with re 
ported pronht oft $473,277 rc SIBS a 


share on 257,465 shares 1 the six 


months to April 30, 1937 


Seiberling Rubber Co. 


Year Ending October 31 Net loss 
$10,444, contrasted with net profit 
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The Finance redit 
B. F. Goodrich Company, now in its 
27th month, has a membership of 450 
employees of the company and mem- 
vers of their families. Dividends paid 
on shares have averaged 6 per cent to 
date \ssets 
$5,000 in the last few 
stand at $15,000. Since its organization, 
the Union has loaned $39,000 and to 
date has collected $27,000 \ 10 per 


cent reserve is being maintained in 


which have increased 


months now 


place of the required minimum of 5 


per cent because of current business 
conditions 

F. S. White, treasurer, reports that 
hundreds of men have been helped 
through 
to them and with no loss to the 
This Finance Credit Union 


as set $500 as the maximum amount 


emergencies with fine savings 


treasury 


that any one person can invest in 


shares. Its growth continues rapidly, 
according to Mr. White 

The spring sales conference held 
May 11 and 12 at the Samson plant of 
U. S. Rubber Products, Inc., was at 
tended by 150 


Lunch was served at the plant and the 


independent dealers. 
dealerships presented 


While business on the 
} 


problems of the 
and discussed. 


whole was reported velow earlier ex- 


pectations, a spirit of optimism pre- 


vailed. 

The Armstrong Cork Company has 
practically completed its new plant 
located near the intersection of Atlantic 
and Firestone Boulevards. The plant 


is located in healthful surroundings at 
the eastern limits of the Los Angeles 
industrial district and is modern in 
every detail 

Cali- 
fornia has completed the installation of 


Rubbercraft Corporation of 
its sixteenth press in its plant at Tor- 
rance and a very large press built for 
purpose is to be installed 
within a few weeks. C. N. Merralls, 
president, reports that the plant is run- 
ning a double shift to keep up with 
prospects for an active 


a special 


ts work and 
summer are good 

T. Kirk Hill, president of The Kirk- 
hill Rubber Company, is now on a tour 
of the West Indies and countries of 
the northern section of South America, 
and will not return to Los Angeles until 
the middle of July. 


T. N. Merralls, 
Rubbercraft Corporation of California, 
Miss Jean 
The couple 
year. 


vice president of 


was married recently to 
Beverly Hills. 


plan a tour later in the 


Teague of 


On May 30 the B. F. Goodrich Com- 
pany plant completed its 276th consecu- 


tive day without a lost time accident 


Union at the 





in the entire plant. Individual teams in 
the three team safety contest, however, 
had even a better record than this. 
Team .No. 1 had 276 days to its credit; 
Team No. 2, 781 days; and Team No. 
3, 308 days. This is the best safety 
record made at the plant since 1933 
when a record of 491 no-lost-time acci- 
dent days was achieved, the period 
starting late in 1931. Stimulative of 
interest in the present three team con- 
three great 
the plant. In case of an 


test are pennants on the 
flag-pole at 
accident the white pennant comes down 
and a red one goes up, the latter re- 
\nother 
feature is the presenting of congratula- 


maining up for one week 


tion cards on no-accident records by 
foremen to individuals on 
ployment anniversaries. 

gives the foreman a chance to contact 
during the 
year and to talk safety methods to him 


their em 
This plan 


each employee individually 


\nnouncements have been mailed out 
to all members of the Los 
Rubber Group concerning the deep sea 


Angeles 
excursion out of San Diego 
harbor on Saturday, July 23, and it 
likely that the full 
fishermen will sign up for the trip, ac 
cording to Ed Royal (of the H. M 
Royal Company) 
of plans. 


fishing 


seems quota of 


who is in. charge 


The monthly foremen’s event for the 


foremen’s group at the Samson Tire 
and Rubber Corporation will be held 
on June 24. 
at Balboa Island. Forty-two men are 
expected to make the trip. At the May 
27 meeting the entertainment feature 
was a demonstration of fancy pistol 
Officer Carr of the Los 
pistol 
Officer 
country’s 


This will be an outing 


shooting by 
Angeles police force, champion 
shot of America, 
Gilmore, also one of the 
shots 


assisted by 
leading pistol 

The Goodrich Employees’ Recreation- 
al Association completed 
its records in detail for its fiscal year 
which ended April 1 
association sponsored 239 different ac- 
tivities for the vear with a total at- 
3,564. 
standing events of the vear was the 
banquet by the Rod and Gun Club with 
an attendance of 154. The Rod and 
Gun Club has chartered a vessel for 
its annual deep sea fishing trip out of 
San Diego harbor on June 25. The 
Soft Ball Club has work 
on the diamond and has it ready for an 
Clark is director 


which has 


reports that the 


tendance of Among the out- 


completed 


active season. J. A. 
of the association. 
The entire executive force and all 
employees of the executive offices of 
U. S. Rubber Products, Inc., Samson 
Division, were present at ceremonies on 
May 20 when Montebello Township 


officials signed the scroll in front of 













































































Group in front of the Samson plant (see 


story). B. F. Schleicher, vice-president, F. S. 

Carpenter, factory manager, and C. L. Remy, 

assistant factory manager, of Samson, will be 
recognized among the group. 








inviting Califor- 
World’s Fair at 


The occasion was 


the company’s plant 
nians to attend the 
New York in 1939, 
the visit to the plant of the courier 
car sent out by the New York World’s 
Fair, Inc., to California. The car is 
one of the forty-nine cars, all equipped 
with | S. Rubber 


being sent this vear to each of the 


tires, which are 
forty-eight states. 

Following the ceremonies the visitors, 
together with the 
were entertained at a luncheon at the 
plant where a brief program was staged. 
M. A. Quirk, personal director, was in 
charge of the details. This was one 
of the largest events of the kind staged 
at the plant in several months 


township officials, 


Organize Lithox Corporation 


has been 
with factory and_ head- 
quarters in Wapakoneta, Ohio, for 
the manufacture of “Meta! Flex” soles 
and heels, “Lithox” 
and “Lithox” sheet material. The cor- 
poration was founded for the purpose 
f manufacturing products sold by the 
S & K Rubber Company, well known 
in the shoe trade by these soles and 
heels. The 
ing soles and heels features a com- 
bination of a special tread with tire 
cord as the base to prevent spreading 
and bulging, so that the sole does not 
ragged worn. Officers 
of the new corporation are A. F. 
Smith, president; R. S. Kimball, vice- 
president; Edward Johnson, treasur- 
er: and W. G. Montgomery, 


tar\ 


Corporation 


The Lithox 
organized, 


soles and heels, 


“Lithox” process of mak- 


become when 


secre- 


Who makes Rub-Tack, an agent for 
increasing tackiness? The answer to 
this and other brand names will be 
found on Page 201 of the 1937 RUB- 
BER RED BOOK. Paper-bound cop- 
ies, $2.00; cloth-bound, $3.00. 
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sales 
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became 
department at 
Buenos 


general 


cs is 
“< ween mm manager of the Goodrich subsidiary in 
obile Argentina, and two years later held the 
ti ears ame positions subsidiary 
on laintained by the Johannes 
d the | Owery burg in South Africa returned to 
tor . <<» \kron in 1934 and sales 
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Richard C. Lewis 


Richard C. Lewis, sales engineer 
for the Farrel-Birmingham Co., Inc., 
was killed in an airplane accident on 
May 24 en route to Cleveland when 
a United Airlines plane crashed in 
flames about eight miles from Cleve- 
land Airport. Ten persons in all were 
killed. Mr. Lewis was born in An 
sonia, Conn., received his early edu 


cation in the local schools, and was 
graduated from the Worcester Poly 
technic Institute in 1919. He joined 
Farrel-Birmingham shortly thereafter 
as a draftsman He served in the 
U. S. Aviation Corps during the 
World War. At the time of his death 
he was manager of the rolling mill 
sales division of Farrel-Birmingham, 
but was well known to many rubber 
plant executives as well. He was a 
member of the A.S.M.E 

A.S.M., while his fraterna 
included the Theta ( 
George Washington Lodge, and the 
Naugatuck Lodge of the 1.0.0O.F. He 


was also a member of the William H 
Gordon Post of the American Legion 


and the 
l affiliations 


traternity, 


Funeral services were eld on May 


8 with interment i ne Grove 


Cemetery in Ansonia 


Frank Maire 
Frank Maire, president of the Lit i 


Cord Sole and Heel ¢ mpany, and 
prominent in several other Lima tn 
dustries, died in a hote n lola, Kan 
Sas, recently, while en route to atten 
a business convention at Tulsa, Okla 
homa. Mr. Maire, in addition to his 


ncern, 


ictivities with the rubber 


was also president of the Lily White 
Oil Company, whicl perates stations 
throughout western Ohio, and was 


formerly president of the now detunc 


National City Bank of Lima and the 


Lima Star, now out f publicatior 
He was interested in oil fields it 
Mic higan, Ohio, Oklahoma at d Kat 


sas. Mr. Maire wa 32nd degre 
Mason H« leaves a W d W 


Clinton S. Goodyear 


Clinton S Lroodyveat a Sil ot 
Charles Goodyear, the discovere! oOo! 
vulcanization, and long associated w tl 
the Naugatuck plant of | S. Rubber 
Products, Inc., in the cost and Sta 
tistical departments, died May 3 at 


his home in Naugatuck, Cont Born 
New Haven, Mr. Goodyear attended 


the Naugatuck High School and became 


afhliated with l S. Rubber in 1897 
after being graduated He leaves a 
widow and one son. Interment was 


Grove Cemete ry, Naugatucl 


Synthetic Rubber in Japan 


The Japan Rubber Company, Tok- 
yo, is said to be planning the con- 
struction of a new fact 
voted exclusively to manutacture 


of synthetic rubber The Mitsunaga 


process of the Umeno Chemical Lab 
oratory, an enterprise of the South 
Manchuria Railway, will be used, ac 


cording to reports from Japan 
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; Akerite Shaft Bearing 


C bb G fa An entirely new type of rubber shaft 
eWwW U er OO S bearing, called Akerite, made by E. I 
\ker of Belleville, N. J., and distributed 
by W. & J. Tiebout, 118 Chambers St., 
New York City, has recently made its 
, appearance. It is said to have two new 


Goodyear Multi-V Belt proximately 3 inches high; each ot features not possessed by other rubber 


1 “4 - ¢ - 
aril gurettes measure approx! = J a } 
the dwa n . Mm earings: first, the rubber turns with 











Said to | h closest matched mul mately ches ; The -al- » 

. <- ; : 7 eae , a + E( mately 3 in es in height. — deca the shaft and bears on the inside of a 

ari beit vet achieved, ‘Aaman} trans I “ESS ser I . . 

d Mul “\ . . 1 t COMMIS Saneler prow 1S Used If TM special hard nickel sleeve, instead ot 
Cor ulti .elt has been introduce¢ ee ee f wisi ; 

: production of the figurette the shaft turning inside the rubber; and, 

x second, the rubber sleeve can be re 

: 9 . . laced in case it becomes worn with 

“Oil Pruf’’ Industrial Tire ae. 
SLASTIC ENVELOPE little effort and cost The Akerite bear 
ee \ new industrial tire, specially com ing consists of a metal sleeve whose 


HIGH TENSION | nounded to resist the action of animal, inside diameter is slightly more than 
— vegetable and mineral oil, known as the diameter of the shaft, each end ot 
SS weuTaas the “Oil Pruf” tire. has been introduced the sleeve having four slits about an 
ot by the B F. Goodrich Company, inch long over which drive rings are 
~~ pars Akron. Ohio. Tests in steel mills and fitted and driven up tight toward the 
meat packing houses are said to have center, securely clamping the sleeve to 

indicated that the new industrial tires the shaft. The rubber bearing sleeve 


retain their original physical properties fits tightly on the inside sleeve and is 


the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., approximately 30% better than others bonded to its knurled surtace, The out 
\kron, Ohio “The close matching of the when used in the presence of oils and side bushing of nickel is pressed into 
elts used in multiple equalizes the strain other solutions usually classed as place n the strut, the latter having four 
ind load-carrying on all the belts of the rubber solvents. rows & lubricating holes which line up 
assembly, prolongs their life, and pro with tape red water channels in the strut 
ale a ore efficient drive, according . <i and thus feed a steady flow of water to 
Pe ase The load on the new belt Easies Undershoes act as a lubricant between the rubber 
s ca ed ¢ ¢ i laye ot heavy eel — weal eae and nickel Keduction of vibration, ease 
ales gh-tensile cord. placed in Pe “ - <a ers oe mace ni uDbve! of installation, and ease ot replacement 
ccteanh cumin tein sain ae fabric similar to that used in automo are among advantages claimed for the 
S Bens ' ; % syed: gi bile tires and designed to provide the new bearing 
eo See ae : worker with a resilient cushion that ab 
> ace ea s taken in Clastie © — | : | — a 
sorbs shock on hard floors, is being mar- 
il ¢ elope ith the yeave oO the 
- Rubber Water Pouches 
_ — 7s Green rubber water pouches, pri- 
Improved String-A-Lite marily intended for use in connection 
4 molded rubber socket. constructed with floral sprays used at weddings, 
so that the lamp shell which is held in funerals, and as banquet decorations, 
’ small screws can be easil\ are being marketed by the Anderson 


removed and replaced, features several Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio. In use, 


new improvements in the String-A-Lite the pouch is filled with water and then 


fastened to every individual stem of 






the flower in the spray. This increases 

keted by the W. H. Long Co., 101 West the life of the flowers from 48 to 72 

\ustin Ave., Chicago. Known as the hours, according to Anderson, and 

“Easies” Undershoe, it is said to pre enables florists to make up displays a 

vent slipping on wet or greasy floors. It day or two in advance of the particular 

slides easily over the shoe and is held occasion. It also enables the florist to 

in place with straps. Three sizes fit men’s use shorter stemmed flowers and _ still 

shoes and there is one model for have attractive, fresh sprays for a 

oisture Suing Cane MANEre women’s shoes number of hours 


tured \ the Sullivan Macl iInery Com 
pany, Michigan City, Indiana. String-A 


] ite¢ consists of No 10 tw conductor 





1 ( ¢ ed co 1 o1 wi cl moisture 
( é connect and lam socke 
nect s iré tegrally molde | Phe 

letachable im] sockets iré equ ed 

t ong type connectors. Use of the 

olded rubber socket is said to reduce 

the ost T socket repla ement 
All-Rubber Figurettes 

The latest latex novelty to be intro 

luced by the Seiberling Latex Products 


Company, Akron, Ohio, is an all-rubber 

hgurette. Featuring Snow White and the 

Seven Dwarfs, these colorful novelties 

are flat haracter figurettes of fully Floral spray with magni- 
ere fied section showing an 

Anderson rubber water 

pouch actually attached 


her = . to the stem of the 
witl The Snow White figurette is ap- flower. 


1 — } 
lecorated rubber with stand-up base 
hey are unbreakable, have permanent 


lors and are safe for children to play 
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Crude Rubber 


NEW YORK, JUNE 


Latex— 
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lay re te ' ‘ ird Smoked Sheets—Sell June & 
uit i wea i tit fu ~ cr . 
() Dece < 
| ‘ ! ‘ il { ‘ J 
ca ! 
1? ' | , . 
to 11 le perio Reclaimed Rubber 
‘ nt i 
with ‘ ‘ \la | Bu ss continues the eclal 
ol ea 45% quota ield, with all eves tra 1 on the autome 
on pern x { it 1 tive industry \ spu automobile | 
trie y th it Regula tion wi esult in immediate pick 
tion ( tte ict t sales on reclai Consumption ot 
ests at is " aim during April amounted to 7,480, 
la ha f rch dro ym the 8,573 reported tor the pre 
on what a ta yu onth Chere has been no ange 
closir ' | . () tat ‘ the ) ‘ struct Since ut ast report 
market, | \ Shoe 
llow I 1 
\ \\ a 
Plantations Taube 
R . N Fl it w a 
NX N ( nt ‘ z 
| Sept R ? 
() 1) 
. Tires 
_ B I + @ 
B s i 
I I f D Gray } = 
hi ‘ ( W I 
i I Hea ty t ? 
\ ‘ ( < ‘ Tr | nt (ra 7 7 
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\ ae Miscellaneous 
B ( | ) Me il ends $ a 
Closing Rubber Prices on New York Commodity Exchange, Inc. 
\ 1 Standard Contract of 10 tons 
} (OM WAY ro INI 
1) _ \I \ () X | | Fe Mar Apr M ~ 
\l 1? 62 
l 1 
93] > 1 Q , 
82 85 1 14 
0 11 ! 3 11.67 11.7 7 : 
> 11 . 86 11.9 f 2.07 1: 
8 8 ! 12.08 12.13 8 4 | 





Scrap Rubber 


(Delivered Akron Mills) 


\lthough business has been practical! 
stagnant for the past thirty days, scray 
rubber dealers report revived factory in 
terest in the last week or so. Since ou 


reduced on a 


ept auto tire 


last report, prices have beer 


grades of scrap ex peeling an 


untrimmed arctic stocks Current quota 
tions tollow 

(Prices t { nsume 
Aut tire pet gs tor ) Dl 
Mixed aut D111 
Beadless tires @15 
Clean solid truc tires 1 r 
Boots and shoe 1 D18 
Arctics, untrimme d14 
Inner tubes, | 7 1 OS 
Inner tubes 2 u 
Inner t es Re I 


Cotton 
\lthough cotton prices moved 
slowly in the 
scarcer offerings 
the: 


upward 
lue largely 
Bombay, the at 
rainfall wu 


middle Oo! Vie 
to rom 


pearance of fur nwanted 


Texas, improved sales of some classes o! 
textiles, and some speculative enthusiasn 
occasioned by the (70 nment’s pum] 
riming activities, they soon started a de 
cline Factors involved in the declining 
price situation ncluded more favorable 
weather in the South, liquidation from do 
mestic quarters, heavy selling orders fron 
Liverpool and Bombay, unfavorable busi 
ness conditions, and the erratic movement 


of the stock market. High for the period 
was a price of 8.76 on May 13; 
7.84 on June 2 \ tem] 


decline occurred dur 


low was 
halt to the 
ing the first few days 


of the current month, but the price dipped 
again on June 6 and has remained steady 
at 7.89 since that date Consumption ot 


cotton during April amounted to 414,00 





bales, a decline of more than 100,000 bales 
from March and more than 300,000 bales 
under consumption in April, 1937. Quota 
tions for middling uplands on the Exchange 
follow 

May 1 J e& 

( é His Ww ( se 
Tul 8 7 Ig 
Oct er s 4 d¢ 2 
December 8 9 8 

Tire Fabrics 
(Prices Net at the M 
*eeler, irded, 23 I 7 r <8 
Peeler carae 1, _ zs L Z 4 
*eeler, carded, 1 ~ a 
Peeler car led, ] 4 a 2543 
Egyptian, carded 3 i +1 
Egyptian, combed, 2 } l 1¢ 
CHAFERS 
Carde Ame i ™ 7 1 8 
{ ‘ le 1 At erica’ ] y I 
Sheetings 

48x40 36 in 5.5 I 
10x40 36 i 6.15 b a 
t0x3e 36 mm f a 
48x48 40 af i .07 
48x48 40 in 8 a 64 
56xé 40 in a M4 
48x44 40 w a 5 
$4x4 4 in 4.2 a 78 

Ducks 
Enameling (single filling) 21 a 23 
Belting and Hose Ib 25 eo — 
Single filling, A grade Ib 9%@ .12% 
Double filling 2} as cee lb .104%@ 13% 





P 


Dp 


t 
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wi Rubber CHEMICAL Markets 03's 








june 8, 
esossslnnnssstessaticuareseniceendieeniheie esos pense ane ta 
ACCELERATORS Zinc Oxide— French Process Alkalies . aiid a ss 
= Orannie Florence White seal—7 bbls.lb. .08%@ .08% caustic Soda, 76% ...... cwt. 315 @ 3.80 
; tT} iocarbanilid) Ib 6 @ AE Green seal—8.......... Ib. .08 @ 08% Soda Ash, 98%, C.L.....cwt. — @ 2.35 
Ree ree ge Pe eee ih 33 @ 4 Red seal—9............ lb. .07%@ .07% Oils 
ick, i , ae Yellows - Oo , ae gal. 20 @— 
i. _* 2 “ae Cadmolith ..............Ib. .§ @ 55 i as cc cnk cae lb. .07%@ .08 
} 70 @ g aes Ib. l14Y%Y@ .15% Fluxrite | SEVNS 00040 0604 G0 Ib. O54%@ .06% 
4 i 55 RT aa since vee ee lb. one — Palm Seige: Ib. Os5%@ 06% 
i. -. “es BLACKS - POMPTON vcveccesence. col. 1.17 @ ~— 
+t 4 - “+ ‘ aiciaiida : ; Petrolatum, ~—. pick saes Ib. O34%@ 03% 
\. oe . : J. rrow “Aerfloted”  Specifica- ‘igmentaroil, . cars. . gi 16 ~ 
idee ammonia, cats. SG ee Sires a ee 
wo’ Zz; <a o Bone, powdered .........__ lb, 8.05% @ .12% Pine, steam distilled... _ | gal. .644 @ .69 
1 jes -Imate le hi atla “9 . g <n Carbon, compressed .....__ lb. -0435@ .0775 dest. dist., drums...... gal. 49 @ .50 
. cm « —~4 “+ Z ” uncompressed ........... lb. -0435@ .0775 Rosin Oil, cmpd.....__’ gal. eo 8 =a 
: MT PTERE oe ec cr cccccccessccecs Ib. 22 @ .63 “Certified” .... Pe © e-— Rubberol, f.0.b. Chicago. - lb. 134@ .14 
' PR rare lb 45 @ .35 Spl Dahsante . » 
Ortho-Tolye anidine ae 44 @ "46 Eee pherons a ae ieee lb oe @ aes \u tack 7606646866460 00008 Ib. .08 @ 10 
carsliemeediiion SR 35 @ [36 } Disperso Se eee Ib. 027 @ .036 Py Gi cccececix . -Ib 07% @ _ 
' ap gygpaedlaea abd dele dats OEP ag Drop, bbis. i PPEOb eRe Aes we Ib. 03% @ 14 pS Perey Peer lb. 08%@ .18 
a ieee. Thee nese ses i’ ec oe “Excello, compressed ..... 1b. = .0435@_ = .0775 Witco Palm Oil. . She hb kero a OF @ — 
A aii antes ih ae 4 _umenex ‘cee saeewedencs _ = @ re Witeo SNe, Ne. 28. , on. 20 @ — 
oe : - e ile ae Re >. .03 » 07 Comm Be. §, el...... ). .06 _ 
Formaklenyde aniline ...... Ib StA@ 42 eee ae lb. )7 4 “aa Wobonite. cl. .........77 Ib. 05 > _ 
nee SNCKCSC (MADE SEGOCK ee Ib. m e=— ““Micronex”’ PS See hy: Ib. 027 @ .03¢ Resins and Pitches 
sone ES ae ib 36 e a Supreme” .. “aie eam? teen Ib. : 1435 @ 0775 Pitch, Burgundy ........ Ib. OS%@ .06% 
. Giese. Ma one ee ee 14 - 7 Thermatomic we Oe chan lb. .04% @ 7% neal OR re ton 19.00 @22.00 
Wiese .. ’ peat 15 = i: : I her max” ss . Ib O13 1@ .05 hardwood '5 Gubas o bites ton 16.00 @22.50 
SS a a 118 @ .20 United “Dixie” & ‘ Kosmos’’.Jb 027 @ .036 ,,Pine, 200 Ib. gr. wt... bbl. 6.00 @ 6.50 
Methylenedianiline 5s a 36 @ P Pigmentar, tank ats... . 00 sh 92 
ie ignated ds tb 325 @ a COMPOUNDING MATERIALS in drums Fades a6'tnie-es gal. 224%4@ .23% 
eo se ae ces lb. 64 1 g Aluminum Flake ........... ton. 21.85 @24.50 R. S L. Resin ......... Ib. — = " 
IES 6 i's cede ennai soos ib 50 @ .35 Ammonia carbonate, lump....lb. .10%@ .12 Sol eel Pine Tar, drums..ton 20.00 @ 26.00 
SR os aia catia sete lb. 2.50 @ — Asbestine “Tle eee ton 13.00 @15.00 _ ys ne, pure It ? va 
Pinsolene ; = a 12 sarium carbonate (98-100% oO — ¢ =< : i : dda Dear on VOR 
R ray ne ; th. I a > . 4] ee oy 3 Recreate igs . ‘iy 05 @ 06 Alcohol, denatured, methanol, 
tH "S pppdilichanteie . —‘ ; ; “ : Barvtes eanaittied deci cc ea ton 23.65 @ 31.15 No. SS eae gal. 33 @ 39 
, 6 & te Reread lb. .4Ke — penzene. 90% .......... gal. 18 @ .23 
R . . -! ‘ - ; EY vais. oc ore Ib. “o2 @ .03 Beta Trichlorethane ..... gal. - @ .20 
totar l 60 @ .65 Blanc fixe dry f.o.b. works...ton 60.00 @65.00 2ondogen ee © POP hee lb ‘98 @ 1.65 
Satex lb. 1.20 @ 1.25 oe Re plete ees ton 37.50 @45.00 KStbon, bisulfide ....... Ib. O24@ .08 
SPDX al ase thew Me fee ONE OS hlaladataland te Ib. 02 @ ee Carbon tetrachloride ee ean lb OS%@ .08% 
hed , otteeswewe ! : ~ — Chalk, precipitated Dichlorethylene TTY. oer Ib. — @ .25 
No. 2 ) 2 @ .50 Suprex white, extra It... ton 45.40 @60.00 Dipentene, cmi., drums. .gal. ‘41 @ = .50 
I rbanil; : . a NN Fa oc acco tc ee A @ 55.00 Dryolene (t.0.b. Okla.).. gal. 10 @ 10% 
amare lb i ein Clay, Kaolin, domestic. ‘ton 7.50 @15.00 Ethylene dichloride ...... Ih "S'4@ MY 
| Tettscceecetees ar i com “Aerfloted, Suprex .....citon 936 933:98 Reomee drums) cc Ke 12% 
al ? ph) aed Me a Congaree : - 9 50 G Naa oge drums one ) 1142 @ 4 | 
1 —- 1} ) = == Cr ~~ ~ (f.0.b. plant). __ re 9°50 > a Rub-Sol (1.0.b. Okla.). Ral uy ©@ 
Ureks _ ws ieka* sosheses ccs te See ananas lrichlorethy PE eeatvenss Ib. - @ .09% 
Ureka Blen B a 75 Dixie, Tr ~ ton 9.5( a 29. 0 Turpentine, Spirits ...... gal. 43 @ -47 
Ureka C : > McNamee ..s..ton 9.50 @22,00 “ dest. dist., drums...... gal. 33 @ 41 
Vulcanex Ib 4? 1 43 ae . TrTTt 9.50 @22.00 ——— wax white It 39 1 45 
Tule b oO on sn , 5 2ceswax, white ........ b ow @ «.45 
Aa rend hehcta coi Sa Cotton 5” eee yas oie >» us 15 cone omg ~ ext Ree msg I 
7.22. p 7 ee Gh in } — “a "30 eresin., white. dom...... Ih 08 @ 11 
ime cee te = mee, Chee ck 8 | io eh ce Be 
Bsa Keates : Kelite No tren coc eeees ay ae $0.00 Paraffin (c.l.—f.o.b. N. Y.) 
norganic 4 te eee ee . . lz 1 . 
Litharge SOR. Ase sabe @ 07% Kalite No. 3...... ---ton 34.00 @60.00 Whiw ore scale... ...1b. 02% @ — 
Magnesia, calcined, heavy... .| 4 @-— “Lime ' rest” Industrial wie a Refined, 122 ior crema ~ 0436 = 
COLORS Mae a See -+Ib. | O7K@ ANTI-OXIDANTS 
Slacks (See ( ompounding Materials) ——. ‘ Pati see hues wh ae ceoen os 7. ¢ ae Agerite Alba............... Ib. 1.50 > 2.10 
: yt 3 CeCe er ececes ) y @2V.U ° > } 14 
, Me a it _ Rottenstone (powdered) ..... lb, U24%@ .05 Gel eS teks > 1.00 a Ap 
Sacemne. ahahaha aaa a3 2 94 Soapstone, powdered ........ ton 16.00 @22.00 Hipar avis, Sy : ‘ao 
roe ; a a 1€ 76 ete éeen< «id @ _ age powdered idan a cwt. 12-0 @ 4.10 Tetedes . °° °° TT = ~p + 
Drowns ; : ee SED new k-eaieas aaa ton 17.00 @20.00 ‘se ; + . 2 
Mapic WD sececcccccccccccel b 13 @ pags Whiting, commercial ....__~ ton 17.00 @18.00 Re a ol ee ee Ib. —e @ ” 
Umber, Turkey a ae lb 04 @ 04% Columbia Filler. ton 9.00 @14.00 em D. tte eeees “4 52 @ ‘3 
ns “tapi ee oe Oe ' lite ate anaes , 125 @ 1.75 
Chrome .. ie —s a egal aaens Beet oe er) | teeta tere nse Oe eee oe 70 @ .79 
Pe ae ag xide, bbl..... 21 € aoe Wood Flour ... idee eWe chase ton 20.00 @25.00 s : “ 7° “a 6 
suignets Green..........lb 4U @ — , ce Carbo te Ib é Z 34 ——— | |S VOCED OSOSE CR dOSS ib 57 (@ 60 
ts ane Espsartssuewal Eb — @ 10% LT oper teteappteds lb. 54 @ — 
—...., foe ee | | i: — i, MR Rn tatog lb, 1.00 @ — 
rimson, 1 17 sonal 18 a MINERAL RUBBER TUNE Manin sina ddcc. Sart lb, .54 @ — 
sulfur, free It 8 i 60 285°-300° Mineral Rubber. ...ton 22.00 @42.00 Neozone ee ++eeelb 63 S 
Indian English lb, 109 @ Black Diamond .............ton 2700 a - Oxynone ........... tet eeeee lb 68 @ — 
Domestic (Maroon) Ti 11 a " Genasco. colid (factory)..... ton 25.90 wm27.9n PND, cbs0éb biGicixecdc.. Ib. 67 @ .75 
Red oxide. pure " Th 2 12 Hard Hydrocarbon ......./°” ton 22.00 @42.00 Retardex ee eee lb 35 @ .& 
Rub-Er-Red, f.o.b. Easton 1} 14 @ : ” eae ton 25.00 @ — ens. 2 TORRE eee Ib. —- @-— 
Whites Pioneer, MR, solid .......... ton Santoflex B..........0eeeseee lb. 54 @ — 
Cryptone, No. 19........ 1s O5%@ .06% Pioneer-granulated ........_- ton beth Jans ttwerraes revenue ~ 1 @ + 
Cryptone CB, No. 21... Ib. 05% @ 06% Stabilite oP : Chbwbbectaneae ». 7 75 
Cryptone, ZS-20 iti oe oe Ib. .09 @ .09% Riaia ti R ees <1 >» 4.00 \ GB COCO LOCOCO RH OSs 60866866 Ib. .55 .60 
: o 7 S.2¢ Ib « P Q1 41romi eal eg ae | Pe . ° J. G Ul 
Lithopone 25°86 ++-++++-Ib. 09 @ 09% Redo $10........ 02. 057.. Ib, 4.50 @ 5.00 | MOLD LUBRICANTS 
Albalith, black label—11 Ib .04%@ 04% qurodex : Peseta bens Ib, 2.75 @ —  tnteenceg. SET PO ek lb. — @ _ 
Azolith ssseceeceeslb. 04% @ 1.045% | urodex 188............. aS to — Cocoa Soapstock ............ lb, .06 @ .08 
pee etegaaey lb. 05% @ .06% Curodex ee lb, 4.50 @ — ape i Te Oat lb, .06 @ .08 
Rav-cal . eas, Sh%@ 06% Para-Dors No 9145 lb. 200 @ aa BONE: whey sui ciutet ce. ons Ib, 25 @ 30 
~ : “ . 7 Aresklene No. 375 (dispersing, 7 “ ki >» * 
Rayox . +e welwcn., in 146 @ .19 ; : ! he eee pepass mm eo aa 
SY Oe Oe 5 Ib. 16 @ .16% wetting and penetrating : | Rubberol, f.0.b. Chicago... 2 ! In .134%@ .14 
SE Mrivvcscsvivexte. lb. .05%@ .06% pasent) yttteses Steet ee seen Pe 40 @ <a Rusco, f.o.b. Nitro........_. lb. win @ .30 
| SE Sehr eerie: = 05% @ .06% | tat eispersing agent)... .Ib. we ot | Sericite, f.0.b. N. Y......... ton 65.00 @ — 
Zinc Oxide—American Process Santomerse (dispensing, wet- | Soap Tree Bark, cut, sifted. .ib. 06 @ .08 
American Aso: ting, penetrating and stabiliz- 5 : 

ZZZ (lead free)....... Ib. 06%@ .06% qT BBONE) o 0. ee. sccecees Ib. 13 @ — | FACTICE OR RUBBER SUBSTITUTES 
Anaconda, lead free........ Ib. 06%@ .06% a ag ee ~ -_s. = + mae gl EEE EEE Ee Ib, 19 @ — 
Horsehead Lead Free Brand: at ape PETE Ib re P | ME vesenursnewantanbnadss lb, 07 @ 13% 

BeetitbmnS ooo ccccs cc lb, .06%@ .06% | Tackol (tackifier).......5522, - Ae ee oo eee Ib 85 @ .15% 

AX Red—4 ........... Ib. .06%@ 06% PONE ks veiseeens cree scees Ib 20 6 @~—COD Bn, enh ens Ib. 085 @ 14 

? @ SS; errs lb. 06%@ .06% | Acta SOF ENERS | OOS wsbusece dice we -ll @ — 

XX Red—78 .......... lb, .06%@ .06% | Acids 

+ & ~ OR “pptepenae lb. 106%4@ 06%, Acetic, 28%, bbls..... 100 Ib. 2.53 @ 2.78 | VULCANIZING INGREDIENTS 
Kadox, black label—15... |_| lb, 06%@ .06% Nitric, 36 degrees....... cwt. 5.00 @ 6.00 | Dispersed Sulfur No. | ere Ib. 073g qd .15 

Blue label—i6........... Ib. 06%@ .06% Sulfuric, 66 degrees..... ton 15.50 @16.50 Sulfur Chloride, yellow (drs.) . Ib. 04 @ - 

Red label—17........ oe 06%@ .06% Acids, Fatty Sultur flour 
St. Joe, black label.....__- Ib 1614 @ 06% OO A or ot ee Ib. 15 @ 4.16 Refined, 100% pure (bags).cwt. 2.54; @ 3.65 
SS SOR aaa lb 06%@ .06% Stearex Beads........... lb. 10%@ .11% Commercial (bags) ....... cwt. 1.61) @ 2.35 
i See meee lb 6%4@ 06% Stearic, double pressed. ..lb. 12%@ 113% Telloy .... ccc ercccccccses eM 2.00 @ — 
S. P.—7, bbis........... lb 09 @ .09Y WOU osu vkccen soewees I -10%@ .11% !| Vandex po eds Said eedlion eats - lb 200 @ — 
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Crude Rubber 
Latex and Guayule 
Reclaimed Rubber 
Tires and Tubes 


OF THE 
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THE RUBBER AGE 









Rim Producti 
Automobil 
Gasoli 
Cotton Price 
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“ra Don 





U. S. Imports and Exports 
of Crude Rubber 











s 
— Gross Imports —__— Re-exports ——— = 
o¢ 
Average Average 7 = 
Declared Declared = 
Tota Value Total Value - 
Declared er pound Long Declared per pound Long 
YEARS Tons Value Cents Tons Value Cents Tons 
1922 4 Q 4.209 1.921.828 17.84 296,267 
192 309 “ 8,772 72,319 28.87 300,590 
1924 ) 7.637 6.23 315,590 
19 ) { 4.8 ) 847 6 378,543 
19: 4 17.67 22.470,58 6.77 392.273 
192 424 é 7 24, 5.48 1.76 16,958 
1928 ‘ 159 18,128,7 25.17 400,474 
1929 ~ ) 6.485 16.86 712 64 523,597 
193 42 . ) 76 451.878 
1931 49 ‘. 7 42 471,581 
1932 409 48 ) t 4.30 388.626 
193 4 5. 3 é 387,28 
1934 449 ) 4 7 8 475.665 
193 45 ‘ g9 R4 > 441,745 
10 4 488 2 5.9) 454.483 
19 
Mar 7 
‘ . f ‘ * 
May 46.9 g 2 j 21.08 46,374 
June 4 807 54 21.60 46,266 
lu ; C / .48 40 ,72¢ 
Aug 67 é 7.69 4 
Sept Si 74 ‘ S 
Oct ( 
N 
er 
] ‘ 
Fe 
M 4 
\ 
Ke 
Note ( tex ‘ I 
4 ite ‘ i € ‘ 
i Ar 
\ L I 
° . . . 
United States Imports of Guayule, 
Balata, Jelutong, Liquid Latex 
| } j ] ] ) 
Gua B Jelutor Li Latex (*) 
Tons ) I D s Tons D Tons Dollars 
1924 1,35¢ 4 6 7 8 
1925 3,781 $ 49 ¢ 2 1 
19 4.305 $7 743 
19 8 674 . 7.785 48 7 651 
1928 1 g g 7 552 540.059 786 
1929 6.964 4 2.458.12 39 
19. ( 47,38 4 07 «1,403,244 786 
193 4 7 19 909 
193 ; r ? 616 5 ) 
19 ) 14.89 l - 833.67 
1934 8 4.98 43, 2 13 7 43.22 
19 ) 44 1 312 ; 782.222 
193¢ 8 5. 1¢ 96.364 852 899 
1v Q 
193 
Mar 898 g ans 
Apt 617 724,757 
May 82 gs 642 45.618 ) 941.235 
June 47 19,94 41 488 35.468 2.561 1.253.37 
Tuly 33 8.99 924.127 
Aug 7. a t 1.801 g 72 
Sept 9 l 4 l 839 ) 
thy 
N X 
Lhe ‘ @ ' 
19 
| ) 
be ~ N R& 
M Q ) 179 27 
Ay { gag 
Weight giver n 1 er contained i itex 
N te At ! ‘ ‘ ~¢€ T } isis ! rrr it t t t 


-t 


U.S. Consumption of Crude Rubbe 


(Rubber Manufacturers’ Association statistics ratsed to 


100 per cent—All figures tn long tons) 


(All Quantities tn Long Tons) 


— —— Figures on Monthly Basis —— - 
2 19 1934* 1935 136% 7 1 
645* 39.190 46 ¢ 12 21R8* 29.4 
Mar . 17 { 


| 5 ° j 2 1,798 
| ) } 14* 48 

\ $ g* 2 g 4 
mr 847 281* 30,258 7 8 
oO 43* 1,2 8,707 
N 28,831* 4.7 

D 2 7? 3 4 








Reclaimed Rubber in the United States 





(All Quantities in Long 7 
( neumy ’ ( resting 
P t Produc "1 
Ye t fons Crude Stocks* ( tior Tons Crude Stocks* 
4.78 99 56( 81.602 19.9 20.746 
5 5 5 7,464 l ] 597, 22.2 23,079 | 
2 12 8 11 78* 23.0° 25,069 
257 1936 71 141,486 24.6* 19,000° 
: 1! 1.1 26,2 
Figures on Monthly Basis en 
1937 ' 
Jan.* 15,129 14,450 28.4 18,822 Tul l¢ si” R* 27.8° 17.682*° 
Feb.© 15,19 4.578 28.1 18,49 Aug 543° * 31. 9® 10° 706° : 
Mar.* 14,462 15,601 28.9 16.45 Sept ’ 42 
Apr 13,88 15,607 3 14,04€ O 849 ' 23 
May 15,793 14,693 28.4 14,647 Nov 12,40¢ ) 28.6 24,62 { 
June 16,052 14,414 27.8 14,535 De . ; ¢ 2¢ 
. 27 27.179 : ; 
























* St at the end of month or year 
*R 4 
Revis 
Note: Figures for 1936 were revised on June 1, 1937, and are now base 
Department of Commerce survey figures. , 
U. S. Consumption of Gasoline 
(Bureau of Mines Statistics) ( 
(In Thousands of Barrels of 42 Gal 
. 1937 1938 19 
| 35 17¢ August ' ‘ 
February x ; 1,861 Sept 
\i 8 ( $1.2 0 r 
\ 2 4109 N € € ) : 
MI 48 Dece r 
j } 8.58 - ( 
| . 7()4* I x 
* Revise 
. = ,) - - Tv ‘e) 
Rims Inspected and Passed in U. S. 
(/ire and Rim Association Reports) 
Total Total Tota 
192 24,199,524 a 7 ,364,09¢ mee canned 12,255 
927 700,003 1253.8 18,664,356 
a spenee rere 6,261,33 20,79 
190? NE a ead cela as 8 71 962 "257 
8 1978 1¢ 
January 2 ; May oon September 
February 477,600 ere errr October 
Marcl : 854,031 2 a eee November .._..... 
— 97 wt December .. 3s sc ee 
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U.S. Tire and Tube Statistics’ 


(All Figures Represent Thousands) 


AUTOMOBILE CASINGS 


Production Figures on 
’ 3 1933 1 


Quarterly Basis 
~ rk! - 












Ouarte 19 34 ) 
lan.-M 6.635 13.437 1 798 16.142 
Ay June 8 14,412 13,565 1 7 4 1 1 
| Sept 14,707 »,822 7 < ; 
O D 8 }, 6 12 
I x 4 4 $7,230 ) 2 1 N 
Shipment Figures on Quarterly Basis 
Ouarte 1932 1933 1934 1935 ) 
| Ma g 7% 81 #1 ! 44 
Apr.-] ) 8 02 15.139 4.998 } 
lulv-Se 8.141 3,707 11,648 89 4.558 1 
2) De 8 2¢ 931 8 
I 44.09 } . r 
Inventory Figures 
Quarter ) 193 1934 
lan.-Mar 14 1878 2900 11.651 Q 
Apr.-Jus 99 615 10.219 9 
luly-Sept et ) 7.5 8.419 2 28 1 | 1 
Oct.-De 7 4 RRR 94 19 114 
Figures for Recent Months 
PRODUCTION SHIPMENTS INVENTORY 
) 19 1936 1937 1938 ) 37 ) 
\ 4.904 9 1 
M $ s l 
| 79 89 
AUTOMOBILE INNER TUBES 
Production Figures on Quarterly Basis 
QOuarte I3. 1933 19 4 l ; 5 19 , 
| M 29 10.721 6.230 12.823 1 11.9 ’ 
A pr.- Tune ) l l 1Y ¥ 
] y-Sept S s ; l 7 
() Dex ) R91 ), 
I . ) a7 4 47.27 g 
Shipment Figures on Quarterly Basis 
Quarts ) 1933 1934 1935 ) 
la Ma | 18 Qy 10, ] 17 Is 
Apr.-June l 13,292 14, 11 S ; 
| Sept . 1 13,370 11.545 1 . 
Oct.-De 1 x9 x ( l l ( 
| 1 ! l ) $5 44 8 
Inventory Figures °* 
Ornartes ) 1933 1934 19 9 ) 
lan.-Mas Q 69 1 $ | 
Apr Tune 4 7 2 79 
| y-Sey g 7 ) 
Oct.-De 19 7.815 118 g. 2 
Figures for Recent Months 
PRODUCTIONS SHIPMENTS INVENTORY 
024 0 ae (02, Kat : ; .° 
\ 14 4.746 Q Q 
Ml 4919 x - 
Time 504 
B I e Rubbe Ma t Ass " 
He t ite ‘ i ate 
° a, ° 
Automobile Production 
——United States—— ——Canada———\ 
: Passenger Passenger Grand 
Total Cars Trucks Total Cars Trucks Total 
ee 4,357,384 3,826,613 530,771 242,382 196,737 45,645 4,599,944 
a esien 5,358,420 4,587,400 771,020 263,295 207,498 55.797 5,€21,715 
Sa se<ae 3,355,986 2,814,452 540,534 154,192 125,442 28,750 3,510,178 
ee sénen 2,389,730 1,973,090 416,640 82,621 63,477 19,144 2,472,351 
932 .1,370,678 1,135,493 235,187 60,816 50,718 10,098 1,431,494 
Gg -1,920,057 1,573,512 346,545 65,924 53.855 12,069 1,992,126 
4 2 3,111 2,177,919 575,192 116.852 92,647 24,20 2,869,963 
935* . 3,946,934 3,252,244 694,690 172,877 135,562 37,31 4,119,811 
. -4,454,115 3,669,528 784,587 162,159 128,369 33,790 4,616,274 
? 15.889 893.08 207,000 152.631 > 5,015,974 
> 
oO 87 8 31,214 8 7 8 37,97 
N 2 8 $,727 1 4 7 376 9 
De 2 g 81.849 84 Q 16.88 
la l 2 54,058 7 l 8 227,744 
Fy 1 QN¢ ) 47.287 6.066 { : 202.872 
Ma y ; 47.8 16,8028 7 ¢ 5 238,7 
Apr ) 76.078 3 236 18.819 rl 4 72 228.13 
May 
lune 
. 


Revised 
Note: U. S. 
production. 


figures represent factory sales; 


Canadian figures represent 












































-—— BRITISH MALAYA '—, 





Gross Exports British 

Gross Minus India & Sara- North 

Exports Imports Imports Cevion ? Burma ? wak * Borneo ® 

1923 252,016 70,432 181,584 39,971 6,416 5,705 4,237 
1924 259,706 108.524 151,182 39,997 7,697 6,699 4,621 
25 316.825 «6.022 158.803 49.566 10.u8Z 3.424 3.377 
26 391,328 5 58,962 9,874 9,155 6.079 

7 371,322 8 55.356 11,321 10.923 6.582 

8 409,430 4 57,267 10,790 10,087 6,698 

29 574.836 lo3 81.584 11,663 11.077 7.381 
547,043 133 76,970 10,782 10.309 6.781 

l 519.740 61.769 8.470 10,451 6.247 
1932 478.252 48.973 3,888 6,960 4.664 
1933 573,412 63,351 4,527 10,874 7,555 
1934 677,361 79,746 10.492 17,233 11,103 
5 590,319 54,316 13,968 19,465 8.885 
¢ 520,286 49,692 14,724 21,243 8,177 

7 681,638 70,353 17,015 25,922 13,213 

36 
Nov 47,342 16,923 30,419 4,960 1,322 1,950 701 
D 38,714 58 28,956 4,377 1,844 506 
1937 

la $1,571 16,956 24,615 4.514 1,066 4,015 1,234 
Fe 38 8 4,048 24.010 5,603 1,876 2,015 790 
Ma 568 19,579 39,989 ,049 2,034 1,425 1,239 
Apt 8,718 17,136 41,58 3,419 1,186 2,960 783 
May ,15 17,350 33,802 4.607 1.007 742 778 
| t 4.8 23.614 31.195 5.149 1,092 1,890 813 
ly 1.8¢ 26.1 15.76 6.279 bE 2.543 1,414 
12 64,52 21.39 43,13 7,308 05 1.624 1,189 
Sept 67,41 19,0¢ 4 49 ,804 1,092 ,659 969 
8) 59.319 1.858 4¢ 6,701 1,248 523 1,505 
N 12,39 $5,454 +391 2,135 2,517 327 
De 56.79 13,949 47? 84 1529 2.708 3,009 1,172 
lan. 47.98 17,078 30.908 5,013 1,379 3.485 1,307 
be 48.899 11,874 37,025 ole 1,423 8 18 
Mar 49.19 15.813 33,384 R34 1.247 1,564 R53 
Apr 53,864 9,158 44,706 1,951 1,728 1,158 





(*) Malayan net exports cannot be taken as production, since imported 
rubber is largely wet native rubber, which is reduced about one-third in 
weight by remilling; rubber exported as latex is not included which on 
a basis of 3% pounds per gallon amounted to 115 tons in 1923. 1,117 in 1924. 
3,618 in 1925, 3,263 in 1926. 2.439 in 1927, 1,437 in 1928, 2.670 in 1929. and 
1,274 in 1930. (*) Ceylon Chamber of Commerce statistics until 1926; rubber 
exported as latex is not included—such shipments were eauivaient to 18 tons 
in 1923, 93 tons in 1924, 6 tons in 1925, 20 tons in 1926. about % ton in 1927. 
and 1 ton in 1928, and practically none in 1929, 1930 and 1931. (*) Official 
statistics (*) Imports into Singapore and Penang. (*) Exports from “Other 


Note: ANNUAL Ficures Are More Accurate; THEY 





ARE 





DUTCH EAST INDIES ®* 


Exports of Crude Rubber from Principal Producing ‘Countries 
(Long Tons) 


not inciuaed 


All 


Other * 


7,856 
9,065 
13.797 
16,017 
15,633 
10,690 


1,400* 
1,400* 
1,.200* 


Irom 


World 

Toral' 
406,415 
429.366 
514.487 
021,350 
606.474 
653.794 
853.894 


1,120,576 


77,464 
76,072 


70,495 
69,136 
100,966 
88,270 
85,439 
93,815 
110,562 
101,025 
105,204 
99,071 
92,838 


103,755 


79,613 
81,056 


80,209 


which on a 


1,459 tons in 1928, 
(*) Calculated 


Other Indo Amazon 
Siam * D.E.I. China # Valley 
1,718 57,822 5,067 16,765 
2.962 80.347 0.088 23,165 
5.377 7 120.626 7.881 25,298 
4.027 52, 121,231 8,203 24,298 
5,472 35, 142,171 8,645 28,782 
4,813 58, 121,770 9,548 21,129 
5,018 65, 134.037 9,696 21,148 
4,251 69 115,254 7,665 14,260 
4,218 75, 116,009 11,696 12,121 
3,451 1, 79, 85.871 13,883 6,450 
7.765 3 91.861 149.659 18.594 9.883 
5 112,058 175,470 20,170 8,903 
7 78,325 139,297 28,816 11,275 
2 84,577 152,205 40,782 14,193 
51 125,969 208,699 43,387 15,576 
2,260 16,718 3,872 1,592 
2,988 9,536 8,450 1,721 
13,067 2,823 1,271 
12,486 3,081 1,692 
19,903 3.160 1,749 
15,944 2098 1,522 
20,835 2 888 1,063 
24,804 3,673 762 
23,520 5,563 854 
21,014 2,277 1,248 
19,611 4,131 1,007 
14,188 3,753 1,434 
11,596 4,556 963 
11,731 5,384 2,011 
2,897 12,501 6,086 878 
,266 12,023 3,068 1,542 
2,837 15,284 3,213 1,831 
1,427 3,646 
D.E.I.’" are chiefly wet native rubber, which is reduced about one-third in 
weight rubber exported as latex i 
basis of 3% pounds per gallon amounted to 2,342 tons in 1923, 1.008 tons ir 
1924, 2,239 tons in 1925, 44 tons in 1926, 84 tons in 1927, 
1,302 i 2,656 tons in 1930. 


official 


import statistics of principal consuming countries. viz.. United States. United 
Belgium and Netherlands. and includes guayule 


Kingdom, France, Germany, 
rubber. 


(*) This total includes the third column ior British Malaya. ‘‘Gross 


Exports minus Imports,” and all the figures shown for the other territories 
* Figure is provisiona!; final figure will be shown when available 


REVISED 


OF THE 


FOLLOWING 


YEAR. 








Net Imports of Crude Rubber into Principal Manufacturing Countries 


‘Long Tons) 


United United France Canada Japan 

States! Kingdom (h) Germany (ac) (da) Italy 

1919 238.407 42.671 17,685 5,584 6,395 9.753 9,894 
192¢ 249,530 56,844 13,885 11,890 11,746 5,297 6,123 
1921 179,736 42.087 15,135 21,920 8,124 21,713 3,906 
1922 296,594 11,724 24,352 27,546 9,207 15,934 6,430 
1923 301,527 12,700 27,392 18,519 13,277 15,372 8,489 
1924 319,103 —11,550 30,446 22,727 14,299 19,571 8,764 
1925 385,596 4.061 32,956 33,937 19,683 11,117 11,412 
1926 399,981 84.865 34,240 22,775 20,229 18,125 9,809 
1927 403,472 60,249 34,271 38,892 26,405 20,521 11,381 
1928 407,572 4,846 36,498 37,855 30,447 25,621 12,433 
1929 528,608 122,675 55,093 49,275 35,453 34,284 17,169 
1930 458.036 120,069 68,503 45,488 28,793 33.039 18,639 
1931 475.993 86,170 46.466 39,688 25,261 43,483 10,149 
1932 393.844 44,086 42.506 45,121 20,917 56.027 14,469 
1933 398,365 73,335 61,953 54,120 19,332 66.831 19,341 
1934 439,172 158.482 49.560 59,330 28,439 69,905 21,398 
1935 455.758 128.829 51.450 52.899 26.870 57.567 21.880 
193¢ 475.359 2,591 57,032 71,794 27,871 61,223 16,534 
7 592.394 92 707 59.271 8.17 36,088 62,311 24,733 

1936: 
Nov. 37,897 —742 3,282 6,500 4,308 3,961 1,500* 
Dec 50.838 4.926 4,688 7,458 1,193 8,698 1.500* 
937 

Jan. 42.655 33 4.431 7,041 1,632 8,357 1,700 
Feb. 44,398 222 5,296 7,911 1,271 6,630 1,502 
Mar. 39.888 343 5,347 7,668 2,612 6,935 2,119 
Apr. 42,066 3,808 5.291 8,664 1,343 5,837 1,669 
May 48,506 6,100 5,558 6,706 4,187 8,596 2,772 
June 48,972 5,157 6,010 6,469 3,791 7,608 1,958 
July 43,018 10,628 4,306 7,860 1,946 4,851 2,719 
Aug 49,48 15,757 4,488 8,752 3,506 4,409 2,569 
Sept. 56,685 15,671 4,820 10,595 2,396 3,666 1,941 
Oct 52.92% 11,899 4.278 8.076 5.998 2,059 951 
54,135 12,878 4,311 8,848 4,787 1,368 2,857 

) 69.66 10.655 5.736 9.580 ? 619 1,995 1,976 
Jan 45,596 15.458 4,769 6,314 1,789 4.935 1,857 
eb 40,977 16,505 5,456 6,959 615 3,173 2,053 
lar 42,075 15,911 4,845 10,768 2,123 1,365 
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World 
Total 


343,808 
371.409 
300,620 
396.222 
409,173 
416,203 
520,274 
617,957 
632,768 
599,771 
894.638 
822,445 
794,641 
693.618 
772,803 
926.389 
895,727 
791,510 


1,063,798 


63,778 
78,201 


110,190 


87,890 


83,002 





a—Including gutta percha. b—lIncluding balata. c—Re-exports not deducted 
n monthly statistics. d—Including some scrap and reciaimed rubber. e—Oi- 
ficial statistics of rubber imports by Soviet Russia. i—Including Norway, 


Sweden, Denmark and Finiand. g—United Kingdom and French exports to 
Note: Annuat Ficures Are More AccuRATE; 








THEY 


Spain except in years prior to 1925. ¢ 
per cent im order to eliminate imports of gutta »ercha and to reduce to basis of 


net weicht. 


tion. 


b—French imports have been reduced 12 


t. + United States imports of guaynle are included in this compila- 
* Figure is provisional; final figure will be shown when available. 
Are REeEvIsep AT THE ENp oF THE FoLtowinc YEAR. 

















































The WHERE-10O-BUY Section 
of THE RUBBER AGE in which are 


listed the Products and Services of Za 


the Leading Suppliers to the Industry. 











Chemicals and 
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Compounding Materials 








THE RUBBER AG 





If what you are seeking is not listed 


here, write to the Service Departme»t 
of THE RUBBER AGE, 250 West 57:h 
St., New York, N. Y. 
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ACCELERATORS— 

El-Sixty, Ureka C, Guantal Ureka, A-l, 
A-10, A-19, A-32, A-100, Pipsolene, Pip- 
Pip, DPC, R-2 

ANTIOXIDANTS — Flectols B. H, White 


MONSANTO CHEMICAL CO. 
Rubber Service Laboratories Div. 
1012 Second National Bidg., Akron. Ohio 











AERO BRAND 
RUBBER CHEMICALS 


DPG—DOTG—Accelerator 49 
Rubber Sulphur 
American Cyanamid & 
Chemical Corporation 
Plaza, New York, N. Y. 





30 Rockefeller 


RATES 


for Listings in this Section 
2 
$5.00 per listing per month. 


10% Discount if 2 listings per month 
are used. 
15% Discount for 3 or more listings 
per month. 
Copy Subject to Style Regulations. 


No cuts accepted. 











ALUMINUM FLAKE 


A uniform, fine, low gravity, white 
reinforcing pigment. Furnished to 
the rubber trade for 26 years. 
The Aluminum Flake Co. 
Akron, Ohio 





CARBON BLACK 
CONTINENTAL 


The Newest Name in Carbon Black offers 
CONTINENTAL DUSTLESS 
CONTINENTAL COMPRESSED 
CONTINENTAL UNCOMPRESSED 


Continental Carbon Company 
295 Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. 











CATALPO—The universal! and 
standard rubber pigment now be- 
ing used in treads, solids, tubes 
carcass frictions, etc. 


Moore & Munger 


New York City 


33 Rector Street, 








CHEMICALS 
Carbon Black—Clay—Colors 
Accelerators—Sulphur 
Stocks Carried At All Times 
Ernest Jacoby & Co. 


79 Milk St. Boston, Mass. 
Cable Address: Jacobite Boston 








For Rubber For Industry Generalty 
Acceierators Acids Latex 
Annesidants Oil of Myrbane Loto 
Speciaities Antiine Ot Diseerstons 


NAUGATUCK CHEMICAL 


Div. of U. S. Rubber Products, Inc. 
1790 BROADWAY NEW YORK 














ANTIMONY _ Pentasulphide, 
golden and crimson, very fine. 
pure. 


Rare Metal Products Co. 
Belleville, N. J. 


Direct Factory Representation 


CARBON BLACK— Aerfoted 


Arrow Black for rubber com- 
pounding. Standard for grit-free 
uniformity. 

J. M. Huber, Inc. 
460 West 34th St. New York 








CHEMICALS and Mineral 


Ingredients——Whiting, Clay, Tale, Barytes, 

Colors. Heavy Caleined Magnesia. Car- 

bonate of Magnesia, Pumice Stone. 
Standard Since 189¢ 


Whittaker, Clark & Daniels, Inc. 


260 West Broadway New York 































ASBESTINE—Specially pre- 
pared for use in Rubber. Send for 
liberal working samples. 
SOLE PRODUCERS 
International Pulp Co. 
41 Park Row New York City 


CARBON BLACK 
SUPREME—the up-to-date 
standard for rubber 


Imperial Oil & Gas Products Co. 


Grant Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

















COLLOIDAL SULPHUR 
COLLOIDAL ZINC OXIDE 
COLLOIDAL COLORS 


HEVEATEX CORPORATION 


78 Goodyear Ave. Melrose, Mass. 
Offices in New York, Akron, Chicago 




















CALCENE—The Ideal low 
gravity, white reimforcing pigment. 
Gives high tensile and elongation 
properties with exceptionally good 
resistance to tear and abrasion. 


The Columbia Alkali Corporation 


BARBERTON, OHIO 





CARBON BLACK 
DIXIE...KOSMOS 
Used throughout the world 
UNITED CARBON COMPANY 
Charleston, W. Va. 


New York @® Akron © Chicago 





COLORS—for Rubber 


Fine organie colors—Reds, Blues, Oranges. 
Violets, Greens—or any shade to meet your 
requirements—also Rubber Dispersed Colors 


Ansbacher-Siegle Corporation 
Rosenbank, Staten Island, N. Y. 
820 So. Clinton St., Chicago, Il. 
Agents in Principal Cities 




















CARBON BLACK— Micronex 


the world’s standard gas black 
universally known as the “King of 
Rubber Pigments.” 


Binney & Smith Co. 
41 East 42nd St. New York City 











CARBON BLACK 


WITCO DISPERSO 
and DUSTLESS and a 
Complete Line of High Quality 
Rubber Chemicals 
Wishnick-Tumpeer, Inc. 
295 Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. 








COLORS 
BRILLIANT ORGANIC DYES; PER- 
MANENT, NON-BLEEDING, LOW COST 


For All Cures 


MONSANTO CHEMICAL CO. 


Rubber Service Laboratories Div. 
1012 Second National Building 
Akron. Ohto 











THE MARKET PLACE Section Continued on Next Page 
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